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POPULAR TALES. 
FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, AND KNGLISH 

















Truth severe. by fiction, drest —Gaay 
THE 
GHOST WITH THE GOLDEN CASKET. 
~~ 


Ow the Scottish side of the sea of 
~olway, you may see from Allanbay and 
~kinverness the beautiful old castle of 
aerlaverock, standing on a small woody 














less beautiful neighbour, Skiddaw ; while|!! would advise thee to bring thy charge||name oughi never to be named, and 


between them flowed the deep, wide sea! hither ; 


and while she continued to | whose life seems lengthened as a warning 


of Solway, hemmed with cliff, and castle, |browze, | would gladly listen to the his-||to the earth how fierce God's judgments 


and town. As I sat looking on the in- 
creasing multitude of waters, and watch- 
ing the success of the fishermen, | became 
aware of the approach of an old man, 


leading, as one would conduct a dog ina 


string, a five young milch cow, ina halter 
of twisted hair, which, passing through 
the ends of two pieces of flat wood, fitted 
to the animal’s cheek-bones, pressed her 
nose, and gave her great pain whenever 
she became disobedient. ‘The cow seem- 





promontory, bounded by the river Nith}) 


ed willing to enjoy the luxury of a browze! 


jtory of thy white locks—for they seem to|jare. Life changes—all breathiwg things 
have been bleached in many tempests.”||hae their time and their sesson ; but the 
| Ay, ay,” said the peasant, shaking his |) Solway flows in the same beauty—Criffel 
| white head with a grave smile, ‘‘ they|rises in the same majesty—the light of 
have braved sundry tempests between | morning comes, and the full moon arises 
| sixteen and sixty ; but, touching this pas-||now, as they did then ;—but this moraliz- 
ture, Sir, | know nobody who would like ing matters little. It was about the mid- 
\their cows to crop it—the aged cattle shun dle of harvest—I remember the day well 
the place—the bushes bloom, but bear no||—it had been sultry and suflocating, ac- 
fruit—the birds never build tn the branch-! companied by rushings of wind, sudden 
|es—the children never come near to play | convulsions of the water, and cloudings ot 
'—and the aged never choose it for a rest-|/the sun: | heard my father sigh, and say, 





m one side, by the deep sea on another, | on the rich pasture which surrounded the!|ing place ; but, pointing it out, as they ''* dool—dool to them found on the deep 


by the almost impassable morass of Solway |'little ruined cottage ; but in this humble | pass, to the young, 
m a third; while far beyond, you ob-|| wish she was not to be indulged—for the) its desolation. 
serve the three spires of Dumfries, and! aged owner, coiling up the tether, and/ good will to such a spot of earth myself, 
the high green hills of Dalswinton and) 


Keir. 


tell them the story of|/sea to-night--there will happen strong 
‘ +" We: | ae 
Sae ye see, Sir, havingno storm and fearful tempest.’ The day 


| CL: 
closed, and the moon came over Skid- 


: | ‘ . | 
seizing her closely by the head, conduct-j!! like little to see a stranger sitting in such||daw : all was perfectly clear and still; 
| 


It was formerly the residence of;ied her past the tempting herbage, to- 


he almost princely names of Douglas, || wards a small and close-cropt hillock, a 


Seaton, Kirkpatrick, and Maxwell : it is}! 


good stone-cast distant. In this piece of 


now the dwelling-place of the hawk and self-denial the animal seemed reluctant to 
the owl ; its courts are a lair for cattle, |sympathize—she snuffed the fresh green 


id its walls afford a midnight shelter to! 


or the fishermen to dry their nets. 


ipasture, and plunged, and siartled, and 
he passing smuggler ; or, like those of|/nearly broke away. 
‘he city doomed in scripture, are places|| 


What the old man’s 
strength seemed nearly unequal to, was 


Be-||accomplished by speech :—-** Bonnie la- 


ween this fine old ruin and the banks of/dy, bonnie lady,” said he, in a soothing 
he Nith, at the foot of a grove of pines,||tone, “ it canna be, it mauna be—hinnie !}| ing,” said he, ‘* that as ye are an F-nglish- jj side to side—from St. Bees to Barnhourie. 
hinnie ! what would become of my thre< llman, I should nae acquaint ye with such} A very heavy rain, mingled with hail, 


and within a stone-cast of tide mark, the | 
remains of a rude cottage are yet visible/| 


bonnie grand-bairns, made fatherless and!ja 


an unblessed place ; and | would as good frequent dashings and whirling agitations 
‘as advise ye to come owre with me to the |of the sea were soon heard mingling with 
i\cowslip knoll—there are reasons many jtae hasty clang of the waterfowls’ wings, 


: 
las they forsuok the waves, and sought 


jthat an honest man should nae sit there.” 
il arose at once, and seating myself beside |shelter among the hollows of the rocks. 
ithe peasant on the cowslip knoll, desired|| The storm was nigh. The sky darkened 
‘to know something of the history of the|!down at once—clap after clap of thunder 
ispot from which he had just warned me.| followed, and lightning flashed so vividly, 
'The Caledonian looked on me with znjjand so frequent, that the wide and agi- 
jair of embarrassment :—‘‘ I am just think-||tated expanse of Solway was visible from 








1] 


story. Ye'll make it, I’m doubting, a|succeeded ; and a wind accompanied it, 


to the curious eye—the bramble and the||mitherless by that false flood afore us, if} matter of reproach and vaunt, when ye/so fierce, and so high, that the white foam 
wild-plum have in vain tried to triumph'|they supped milk, and tasted butter, that||gae hame, how Willie Borlan 0’ Caerla-'\of the sea was showered as thick as snow 
iver the huge, gray, granite blocks which |/came from the greensward of this doomed|| verock told ye a tale of Scottish iniquity,|!on the summit of Caerlaverock Castle. 


omposed the foundations of its walls.) 


" : - cay ti é . 9 
fhe vestiges of a small garden may still|| peared to comprehend something in herjjor histery.”’ 


and unblessed spot ?”’ 


The animal ap-||that cowed ail the stories in southron book|; Through this perilous sea, aud amid this 


Thic unavpected obstacle |idarkness and tempest, a bark was observ- 


be traced, more particularly in surmmer,||own way from the speech of her owner :/| was soon remoyed—** My sage and con-/'ed coming swiftly down the middle of the 
when roses and lilies, and other relics of||she abated her resistance ; and indulging 


1uman affection to the soil. 


ruin presents no attractions to the eye of) 


he profound antiquary, compared to those} 
f its more stately companion, Caerlave-| 
ock Castle ; but with this rude cottage; 
md its garden, tradition connects a tale, 
so wild, and so moving, as to elevate it,| 
n the contemplation of the peasantry,| 
ibove all the princely feasts and feudal] 
itrocities of its neighbour. 

itis now some fifty years since I visited! 
he parish of Caerlaverock ; but the me-| 
mory of its people, its scenery, and the! 
story of the Ghost with the Golden Cas-| 
cet, are as fresh with me as matters of! 
vesterday. I had walked out to the river’ 
bank one sweet afternoon of July, when! 
he fishermen were hastening to dip their 
nets in the coming tide, and the broad) 
waters of the Solway sea were swelling, 
and leaping against bank and cliff, as far| 
is the eye could reach. It was studded) 
over with boats, and its more unfrequent-| 
cd bays were white with waterfowl. 1) 
sat down ona small grassy mound between| 
ihe cottage ruins and the old garden plat, 
ind gazed, with all the hitherto untasted 
pleasures of a stranger, on the beautiful 
scene before me. On the right, and be- 


is former beauty, begin to open their|jonly in a passing glance at the rich deep 
loom, clinging amid the neglect and de-|/herbage, passed on to her destined pas-|/such a tale to the scoffer and scorner. 
solation of the place, with something like/||ture. 


This rustic||superstitions of the Scottish peasantry, 


I had often heard of the singular 


and that every hillock had its song, every 
jhill its baliad, and every valley its tale. 
\1 followed with my eye the old man and 
his cow ;—he went but a little way, tll, 
seating himself on the ground, retaining 
istill the tether in his hand, he said, 
\** Now, bonnie lady, feast thy fill on this 
igood greensward; it is halesome and 
holy, compared to the sward at the doom- 
ed cottage of auld Gibbie G yrape—leave 
that to smugglers’ nags:: Willie o’ Bran- 
dyburn and Roaring Jock o’ Kempstane 
will ca’ the haunted ha’ a hained bit— 
ithey are godless fearnoughts.”’ 1 looked 
jai the person of the peasant: he was a 
istout, hale old man, with a weather- 
beaten face, furrowed something by time, 
and, perhaps, by sorrow. ‘Though sum- 
mer was at its warmest, he wore a broad 
chequered mantle, fastened at the bosom 
with a skewer of steel—a broad bonnet, 
from beneath the circumference of which 
straggled a few thin locks, as white as 
driven snow, shining like amber, and 
softer than the finest flax—while his legs 
were warmly cased in blue-ribbed boot- 
hose. Ilaving laid his charge to the grass, 
he looked leisurely around him, and 


jsiderate friend,” I said, ‘ 1 have the blood | sea—her sails rent—and her decks crowd- 
jin my bosom will keep me from revealing|jed with people. The caary, as it is call- 
ijed, of the tempest was direct from St. 
lam something of a Caerlaverock man——the || Bees to Caerlaverock ; and experienced 
'crandson of Marion Stobie of Dookdub.”* || swains could see that the bark would be 
| The peasant seized my hand :—** Marion//driven fall en the fatal shoals of the Scot- 
| Stobie ! bonnie Marion Stobie o’ Dook- |\tish side ; bat the lightning was so fierce 
| 

| 





dub—whom I wooed sae sair, and loved that few dared venture to look on the ap- 
jsae lang! Man, I love ye for her sake ;|, proaching vessel, or take measures foi 
and well was it for her braw English) endeavouring to preserve the lives of the 
bridegroom, that William Borlan - frail|)unfortunate. mariners. My father stood 
and faded now, but strong and in manhood|/on the threshoid of his door, and beheld 
then—was a thousand miles from Caer-||all that passed in the bosom of the sea.— 
laverock, rolling on the salt sea, »hen||The bark approached fast—her canvass 
she was brided :—ye have the glance of|rent to threads, her masts nearly levelled 
her e’e; I could have ken’t ye amang)jwith the deck, and the sea foaming ove 
ten thousand, gray as my head is. | shall her so deep, and so strong, as to threaten 
tell the grandson of bonnie Marion Stobie || io sweep the remains of her crew from the 
ony tale he likes to ask for ; and the Story ij little refuge the broken masis and splin- 
of the Ghost and the Golden Casket shall||tered beams still afforded them. She now 
be foremost.” seemed within half a mile of the shore, 

** You may imagine, then,” said the old|| when a strong flash of lightning, that ap- 
Caerlaverock peasant, rising at once with) peared to hang over the bark for a mo- 
the commencement of his story from his||ment, showed the figure of # lady, richly 
native dialect into very passable English|\dressed, clinging to a youth who was 
** you may imagine these ruined walls||pressing her to his bosom. My father 
raised again in their beauty—whitened,|/ exclaimed, ‘ Saddle me my black horse, 
and covered with a coating of green//and saddle me my gray, and bring them 
broom ; that garden, now desolate, filled || down to the Dead Man's Bank ;’ and 
with herbs in their season, and with|/swift in action as he was in resolve, he 
flowers, hemmed round with a fence of||hastened to the shore, his servants follow- 
cherry and plum trees; and the wholejjing with his horses. The shore of Sol 
possessed by a young fisherman, who won||way presented then, as it does now, the 











vond the river, the mouldering relics of|espying me—a stranger, and dressedifa fair subsistence for his wife and children|isame varying line of coast-—and the house 
ihe ancient religion of Scotland ascended. ||above the manner of the peasantry, hejfrom the waters of the Solway sea: you|/of my father stood in the bosom of a little 
in unassimilating beauty, above the hum-jjacknowledgéd my presence by touching||may imagine it, too, as far from the pre-|/bay, nearly a mile from where we sit. 
ble kirk of New-Abbey and its squalid|/his bonnet ; and, as if willing to commu- | sent time as fifty years. There are only! The remains of an old forest interposed 


village ; farther to the ‘soutlr rose the 
white sharp cliffs of Barnhourie—while 
on the left stood the ancient keeps of 
Cumlongan, and Torthorald, and the Cas- 


nicate something of importance, he stuck 
the tether-stake in the ground, and came 
to the old garden fence. Wishing to know 
the peasant’s reasons for avoiding the 


two persons living now, who remember ||between the bay at Dead“Man’s Bank and 
when the Bonne-Homme-Richard, the|jthe bay at our feet ; and mariners had 
first ship ever Richard Faulder com-|ilearnt to wish that if it were their doom 
manded, was wrecked on the Pellock-|\to be wrecked. it might be in the bay of 





tle of Caerlaverock. Over the whole|lruins, I thus addressed him :—* This is|/sand;—one of those persons now ad-|idouce William Gorlan, rather than that of 
looked the stately green mountain ofjja pretty spot, my aged friend, and thejjdresses you--the other 1s the fisherman Gilbert Gyrape, the proprietor of that 
‘riffel, eonfronting its more stately, but! herbage looks so fresh and abundant, that/}who once owned that cottage—whose| ruined cottage. But human wishes are 
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vanities, wished either by seaor land. 1 
have heard my father say he could never 
forget the cries of the mariners, as the 
bark struck on the Pellock-bank, and the 
flood rushed through the chasms made by 
the concussion ; bat he would far less for- 
get the agony of a lady, the loveliest that 
could be looked upon—and the calm and 
affectionate courage of the young man 
who supported her, and endeavoured to 
save her from destruction. Richard Faul- 
der, the only man who survived, has often 
sat at my fireside, and sung me a very 
rude; but a very moving ballad, which he 
made on this accomplished and unhappy 
pair; and the old mariner assured me he} 
had only added rhymes, and a descriptive 
line or two to the language in which Sir 
William Musgrave endeavoured to soothe 
and support his wife.” 

It seemed a thing truly singular, that 
at this very moment two young fishermen, 
who sat on the margin of the sea below 
us, watching their halve-nets, should 
sing, and with much sweetness, the very 
song the old man had described. They} 
warbled verse and verse alternatel y—and| 
rock and bay seemed to retain, and then| 
release the sound.—-Nothing is so sweet! 
asa song by the sea-side on a tranquil] 
evening. 








SIR WILLIAM MUSGRAVE. 


First Fisherman. 


|| been 
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its wreck, and with the bodies of the ma- 
riners ; not a living soul escaped, save 
Richard Faulder, whom the fiend who 
guides the spectre-shallop of Solway had 
rendered proof to perils on the deep. 
The fisherman himself came suddenly 
from his cottage, all dripping and drench- 
ed. ‘ O, Gilbert, Gilbert, what a fearful 
sight is this !—has heaven blessed thee 
with making thee the means of saving a 
human soul?’ ‘ Nor soul nor body have 
I saved,’ said the fisherman, doggedly ; 
‘ | have done my best; the storm proved 
too stark, and the lightning too fierce, for 
me: their boat alone came near with a 
lady and a casket of gold—but she was 
swallowed up with the surge.’ My fa- 
ther confessed afterwards, that he was 
touched with the tone in which these 
words were delivered, and made answer, 
‘ If thou hast done thy best to save souls 
to-night, a bright reward will be thine ; 
if thou hast been fonder for gain than for 
working the mariners’ redemption, thou 
hast much to answer for.’—As he uttered 
these words, an immense wave rolled 
landward as far as the place where they 
stood ; it almost left its foam on their 
faces, and, suddenly receding, deposited 
at their feet the dead body of the lady. 
, As my father lifted her in his arms, he 
observed that the jewels which had adorn- 
jed her hair, at that time worn long, had 
forcibly rent away ; the diamonds 





|midnight—the tide was making, and I sat 
down by his side and watched the coming 
lof the waters. The shore was glittering 
in starlight as far as the eye could reach. 
Gilbert, the fisherman, had that morning 
removed from his cottage to his new man- 
sion ; the former was, therefore, unten- 
anted—and the latter, from its vantage 
ground on the crest of the hill, threw, 
down to us the sound of mirth, and music, 
and dancing——a revelry common to Scot- 
land, on taking possession of anew house. 
As we lay quietly looking on the swelling) 
sea, and observing the waterfow] swim-| 
ming and ducking in the increasing waters, | 
the sound of the merriment became more | 
audible. My father listened to the mirth, | 
—looked to the sea—looked to the de- 
serted cottage, and then to the new man-| 
sion, and said, ‘ My son, I have a counsel 
to give thee—treasure it in thy heart, 


an eye that would wile away the wits of} 
the wisest ; 
I say nought of the way he came by it—} 
they will have golden portions doubtless. | 
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to wyse the waste water from his mill, if 
ye turn back now, and help us nae through 
with as strong an importation as ever 
cheered the throat and cheeped on the 


crapin. Confound the fizzenless bodie! 
he glowers as if this fine starlight were 
something frae the warst side of the world, 
and thae staring een o’ his are busy suap- 
ing heaven’s sweetest and balmiest air into 
the figures of wraiths and goblins.’— 
* Robin Telfer,’ said my father, address- 
ing the third smuggler, ‘ tell me nought 
of the secrets of your perilous craft—but 
iell me what you have seen, and why ye 
| uttered that fearful scream that made the 
jwood-doyes start from Caerlaverock 
pines.’"—* I'll tell ye what, goodman,’ 
said the mariner, ‘ | have seen the fires 
o’ heaven running as thick along the sky, 
and on the surface of the ocean, as ye 
ever saw the blaze on a bowl o° punch at 


and practise it in thy life: the daughters) a merry-making, and neither quaked nor 
of him of Gyrape-ha’ are fair, and have|jscreamed ; but ye’ll mind the light that 


came to that cottage to-night was one for 


their father has wealth—' some fearful purport—which let the wise 


expound ; sae it lessened nae one’s cou- 
rage to quail for sic an apparition. Od! 


But | would rather lay thy head aneath|if | thought living soul would ever make 
the gowans in Caerlaverock kirk-yard—||the start | gied an upcast to me, I'd drill 
and son have I none beside thee—than|| his breast-bane wi’ my dirk like a turnip 
see thee lay it on the bridal pillow with|lanthorn.'"—My father mollified the wrath 
the begotten of that man, though she hadjjof this maritime desperado, by assuring 


Nithsdale for her dowry. Let not my) ian he beheld the light go from the sea 
| 











words be as seed sown on the ocean. I}|to the cottage, and that he shook with 


“ O lady, lady, why do you weep? l|and gold that enclosed her neck, and or-||may not now tell thee why this warning) terror, for it seemed ho common light. 

Though the wind be loosed on the raging deep, namented the bosom of her rich satin ||Is given.——Before that fatal shipwreck, J‘ Ou, God!’ then said hopeful Robin, 
' a . . ‘ . af ° - ‘ * . 

Though the heaver be mirker than mirk may be, dress, had been torn off; the rings re-|| would have said, Prudence Gyrape, in}‘ since it was one 0’ our ain cannie sea 





And our frail bark ships a fearful sea— 

Yet thou art safe, as on that sweet night 
When our bridal candlesgleam’d far and bright.” || 
There came a shriek, and there came a sound, || 


Second Fisherman. j 


“ O lady, lady, why do you ery? l 
(hough the waves be flashing topmast high, } 


Tho’ our frail bark yields to the dashing brine, |, father never openly accused Gilbert the |, warning to man. 
fisherman of having murdered the lady||to endure the sight!’ 


And heaven and earth show no saving sign, |} 
Chere is one who comes in the time of need, 
And curbs the waves as we curb a steed. "— 


| 


- . ! 
The lightning came with the whirlwind blast, preserved, as was supposed, from sink- icounsel : 
And cleaved the prow, and smote down the mast.| ing, by her long, wide, and stiff satin |ja solemn command : we heard something! question or (wae. : 
; but from that hour till the hour||like the rustling of wings on the water, |had now fairly overcome his consterna- 


| 
First Fisherman. \ 
** © lady, lady, weep not, nor 
‘Though the sea runs howe as Dalswinton vy ale, 
Theo flashes high as Barnhourie brave, 
And yawns for thee, like the yearning grave ; 
lhough “twixt thee and the ravening flood | 
here is but my arm, and this splintering wood, | 
rhe fell quicksand, or the famish'd brine, iH 
Can ne’er harm a face so fair as thine. 


wail, 


\ 
Both. i| 
‘© O lady, lady, be bold and brave; | 


Spread thy white breast to the fearful wave, 
And cling to me, with that white right hand, i 
And I'll set thee safe on the good dry land.”— |} 
A lightning flash on the shallop strook, 

Che Solway roar’d, and Caerlaverock shook ; 
From the sinking ship there were shriekings cast, 
Phat wete heard above the tempest’s blast. 





The young fishermen having concluded) 
their song, my companion proceeded :—| 
‘* The lightning still flashed vivid and | 
fast, and the storm raged with unabated) 
fury ; for between the ship and the shore| 
the sea broke in frightful undulation, and| 
leaped on the greensward several fathoms} 
deep abreast. My father mounted on) 
one horse, and holding another in his} 
hand, stood prepared to give all the aid| 
that a brave man could, to the unhappy! 
mariners; but neither horse nor man! 
could endure the onset of that tremendous} 
surge. The bark bore for a time the| 
fury of the element ; but a strong eastern | 
wind came suddenly upon her, and, crush-| 
ing her between the wave and the free-! 


lately so lily-white and pure, there ap-|! 


who have golden dowers. 1 have often 


|| moved from her fingers ; and on her neck.||her kirtle, was a better brite than some||apparitions | care less about it ; 1 took it 


for some landward sprite! and now } 


peared the marks of hands—not laid there ||thought some one would see a sight ; and \think on’t, where were my een? did it 
And the Solway roared, and the ship spun roun vin love and gentleness, but with a fierce||often, while holding my halve-net in the||no stand amang its am light, with its long 


° . . | 
side, in Caerlaverock burial-ground. My}; 


land deadly grasp.—The lady was buried |/midnight tide, have | looked for something 
‘with the body of her husband, side by||to appear—for where blood is shed, there: 


doth the spirit haunt for a time, and give 
May | be strengthened 
I answered not, 


|hanks of hair dripping and drenched ; 
|with a casket of gold in ae hand, and the 
jother guarding its throat. I°ll be bound 
its the ghost 0’ some sonsie lass that has 
| had her neck nipped for her gold ; and 





for her riches, as she reached the shore,||being accustomed to regard my father’s had she stayed till | emptied the bicker 


robes 


love. The fisherman, from that time,| 


too, waxed rich and prosperous ; and | 


from being the needy proprietor of a| 


i} 
proceeded to 


cottage, he became, by purchase, lord of 
a handsome inheritance ; 


as a matter not to be debated, as 


* God haud his right hand about 
emotion and awe, and looking on the sea 
with a gaze so intense that his eyes seem- 
ed to dilate, and the hair of his forehead 


| looked, but observed nothing, save along 
line of thin and quivering light dancing 


build a bonny mansion, and called it |along the surface of the sea ; it ascended 


Gyrape-ha’ ; and became a leading man} 
ina flock of a purer kind of Presbyte-|| 


community. 

‘** Though the portioner of Gyrape-ha’ |) 
prospered wondrously, his claims to pa- 
rochial distinction, and the continuance of 
his fortune, were treated with scorn by|| 
many, and with doubt by all: though no-|} 
thing open or direct was said--looks, 
more cutting at times than the keenest}, 
speech, and actions, still more expres-| 





sive, showed that the hearts of honest 
men were alienated ;——the cause was left}! 
to his own interpretation. ‘The — 
scrupled to become his servant, sailors 
hesitated to receive his grain on board, | 
lest perils should find them on the deep ;/! 
the beggar ceased to solicit an awmous ;| 
the drover aud horse-couper, an unscru-| 
pling generation, found out a more distant 
mode of concluding bargains than by shak- | 
ing his hand; his daughters, handsome 








stone bank, drove her from the entrance! 
of my father’s little bay towards the dwell- 
ing of Gibbie Gyrape—and the thick fo- 
rest intervening, she was out of sight in a) 
moment. My father saw, for the last) 
time, the lady and her husband looking! 
shoreward from the side of the vessel, as} 
she drifted along; and as he galloped) 
round the head of the forest, he heard for! 
the last time the outcry of some, and the 
wail and intercession of others. 
he came before the fisherman’: house, a 


fearful sight presented itself :—the ship,||that | accompanied my father to the Sol- 
dashed to atoms, covered the shore with|/ way, to examine his nets. It was near} 


“. 


and blue-eyed, were neither wooed nor 
married ; no maiden would hold tryste 
lwith his sons, though maidens were then 
las little loth as they are now ; and the 
aged peasant, as he passed his new man-|| 
sion, would shake his head and say—jj 
* The voice of spilt blood will be lifted 
\up against thee, and a spirit shall come up} 
from the waters will make the corner- 
jstone of thy habitation tremble and quake. 





succeeded this unfortunate shipwreck,| 





the bank, on which it seemed to linger for 


a moment, and then entering the fisher-| 
lrians ; and a precept and example to the||man’s cottage, made roof and rafter gleam 


with a sudden illumination. ‘ Vil tell 
thee what, Gibbie Gyrape,’ said my fa- 
ther ; ‘ 1] wouldna be the owner of thy 
heart, and the proprietor of thy right 
hand, for all the treasures in earth and 
ocean.’—A loud and piercing scream from 
the cottage made us thrill with fear, and 
in a moment the figures of three human 
beings rushed into the open air, and ran 
towards us with a swiftness which super- 
natural dread alone could inspire. We 
instantly knew them to be three noted 
smugglers, who infested the country ; 
and rallying when they found my father 
maintain his ground, they thus mingled 
their fears and the secrets of their trade, 
—for terror fairly overpowered their ha- 
bitual caution. ‘ | vow by the night-tide, 
and the crooked timber,’ said Willie 
Weethause, ‘ | never beheld sic a light 
as yon since our distillation pipe took fire, 
and made a burnt instead of a drink-offer- 
ing of our spirits: I'l] uphold it comes 


Nfor nae good—a warning, may be—sae ye 


may gang on, Wattie Bouseaway, wi’ yere 
wickedyess ; as for me, I’se gang hame 
and repent.’—* Saulless bodie !’ said his 
companion, whose natural hardihood was 
considerably supported by his communion 
with the brandy cup—‘ Saulless bodie! 


When|jIt happened during the summer which/for a flaff o’ fire and a maiden’s shadow 


would ye forswear the gallant. trade. 
Saul to gude! but auld Miller Morison 
shall turn yere thraffle into a drain-pipe 


|o’ brandy, | would have asked a cannie 
Willie Weethause 


of his death, uy father never beoke broad |laceampanied by a slight. curtin motion of ition, and began to feel all bis love for the 
iwith him—never shook him or his by the/|the tide. ( 
||hand—nor spoke with them in wrath or|| us !’ said my father, breathing thick with return. ‘ The tide serves, lads! the tide 


lgallant trade, as his comrade called it, 


serves,—let us slip our drap o’ brandy 
\|into the bit bonnie boat, and tottle away 
amang the sweet starlight as far as the 


|halve-net, and the tenant at will ofarude|/to project forward, and bristle into life.||Kingholm or the town quarry—ye ken 


we have to meet Baillie Gardevine, and 
Laird Soukaway 0’ Ladlemouth.’ They 
returned, not without hesitation and fear, 
j\to the old cottage ; carried their brandy 
to the boat ; and as my father and 1 went 
home, we heard the dipping of their oars 
lin the Nith—along the banks of which 
| they sold their liquor, and told their tale 
jof tear, magnifying its horror at every 
step, and introducing abundance of varia- 
tions. 

The story of the Ghost with the Golden 
Casket flew over the country side with all 
its variations, and with many comments : 
some said they saw her, and some thought 
they saw her appear again—and those 
who had the hardihood to keep watch on 
| the beach at midnight, had their tales to 
tell of terrible lights and strange visions. 
With one who delighted in the marvel- 
lous, the spectre was decked in attributes 
that made the circle of auditors tighten 
round the hearth ; while others, who al- 
lowed to a ghost only a certain quantity 
of thin air to clothe itself in, reduced it in 
their description to a very unpoetic sha- 
dow, or akind of better sort of will-o’-the- 
wisp, that could for its own amusement 
counterfeit the human shape. Theré 
were many who, like my father, beheld 
the singular illumination appear at mid- 
night on the coast; saw also something 
sailing along with it in the form of a lady 
in bright garments, her hair long and wet, 
and shining in diamonds—and heard a 
struggle, and the shriek as of a creature 
drowning. The belief of the peasantry 
did not long confine the apparition to the 
sea-coast—it was seen sometimes late at 
night far inland, and following Gilbert the 
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fisherman, like a human shadow—like a 
pure light—like a white garment—and 
often in the shape, and with the attributes, 
in which it disturbed the carousal of the 
smugglers. I heard douce Thomas Hain- 
ing—a God-fearing man, and an elder of 
the Burgher congregation, and on whose 
word I could well lippen, when drink was 
kept from his head—I heard him say that 
as he rode home late from the Roodfair of 
Dumfries—the night was dark—there lay 
a dusting of snow on the ground, and no 
one appeared on the road but himself—he 
was lilting and singing the cannie end of 
the auld sang—t There’s a cuttie stool in 
our Kirk’—which was made on some 
fvolish quean’s misfortune, when he heard 
the sound of horses’ feet behind him at 
ull gallop, and ere he could look round, 
who should flee past, urging his horse with 
whip and spur, but Gilbert the fisherman ! 
- Little wonder that he galloped,’ said the 
elder, ‘ for a fearful form hovered around 
him, making many a clutch at him, and 
with every clutch uttering a shriek most 
piercing to hear.” But why should | make 
a long story of a common tale? The 


curse of spilt blood fell on him, and on|ia fine thing it is to ride on horseback ! 


THE MINSEV A. 


man was interred, after some opposition|| While he was trying his luck and ma- 
from the peasantry, beneath the wall of|/naging the matter very clumsily, the un- 
the kink-yard ; and from that time, the|jeasy beast gave hima kick on the head 
Ghost with the Golden Casket was seen |that knocked h:-a down, and there he lay 
no more, and only continued to haunt the |\a long while senseless. Luckily a butcher 
evening tale of the hind and the farmer. |jsoon came by driving a pig in a wheel- 
barrow,‘ What is the matter with you ?”’ 








=e ‘said the butcher as he helped him up.— 
HANS IN LUCK. ‘Hans teld him what had happened, and 
—e ‘the butcher gave him a flask, saying, 


From the German there, drink and refresh yourself ; your 

Hans had served his master seven|cow will give you no milk, she is an old 
years, and at last said to him, ‘* Master,|/ beast, good for nothing but the slaughter- 
my time is up, I should like to go home and ||house.”” “* Alas, alas !”’ said Hans, ** who 
see my mother ; so give me my wages.’’}}would have thoughtit? If I kill her, 





mide.” ‘* Very true: but how is that to 
be managed?’ ** You must turn grinder 
like me,” said the other, ‘* you only want 
a grindstone ; the rest will come of itself. 
Here is one that is a little the worse for 
wear: | would not ask more than the va- 
lue of your goose for it : will you buy ?”’ 
‘* How can you ask such a question ?”’ re+ 
plied Hans ; ‘‘ I should be the happiest 
man in the world, if | could have money 
whenever | put my hand in my pocket ; 
what could | want more? There’s the 
goose !”’ ‘* Now,” said the grinder, as 
he gave him a common rough stone that 
lay by his side, ** this is a most capital 





And the master said, “ You have betn a||What will she be good for? 1 hate cow- 
faithful and good servant, so your pay|/beef, it is not tender enough for me. If | 





stone ; de but manage it cleverly, and you 
can make an old nail cut with it.”’ 





shall be handsome.”” Then he gave him) it were a pig now, one could do some-| 
a piece of silver that was as big as his |/thing with it ; it would at any rate, make) 
head. |some sausages.”’ ‘* Well,”’ said the but-| 

Hans took out his pocket handkerchief, ||cher, “to please you, I'll change, and 
put the piece of silver into it, threw it//give you the pig for the cow.” “ Heaven) 
over his shoulder, and jogged off home- ‘reward you for your kindness!’ said, 
wards. Ashe went lazily on, dragging |, Hans, as he gave the butcher the cow,! 
one foot after another. a man came in|, and took the pig off the wheelbarrow, and) 


; * “ 7 | 
sight, trotting along gaily on a capital || drove it off, holding it by the string that} 
horse. 


, j . : 
** Ah!’ said Hans aloud, ‘ what} Was tied to its leg. | 


| Soon he jogged, and all seemed now to} 











Hans took the stone and went off with 
\a light heart ; his eyes sparkled for joy, 
land he said to himself, “| must have been 
born in a lucky hour ; every thing that I 
want, or wish for, comes to me of itself.”’ 

Meantime he began to be tired, for he 
had been travelling ever since daybreak ; 
he was hungry too, for he had given away 
his last penny in his joy at getting the 
\cow. At last he could go no further, and 
ithe stone tired him terribly ; he dragged 





his children, and on all he possessed ;—||there he sits as if he was at heme in his|£9 right with him ; he had met with some |himself to the side of a pond, that he 


his sons and daughters died—his flocks|/chair ; he trips against no stones, spares 


perished—his grain grew, but never fill- 
ed the ear—and fire came from heaven, 


‘misfortunes, to be sure ; but he was now) 

jhis shoes, and yet gets on he Hardly H well repaid for all. ‘The next person he| 
+ : i 

krows how.”’ 


| The hexseman heard this,| met was a countryman carrying a fine 


: . pet , . oa 
r rose from hell, and consumed his house,||and said, ** Well, Hans, why do you go} White goose under his arm. The coun-| 


and all that was therein. 


. e ae ° a * aears - v 
‘ond on the earth—without a house to!lsilver, but it is so heavy that I can’t bold||had made so many good bargains. The’ 


ut his white head in—with the unexpi- 


ted curse still clinging to him.” ilsadly.”” 


While my companion was making this 
semmary of human wretchedness, I ob- 
served the figure of a man, stooping to the 
earth with extreme age, gliding through 


He is new a|jon foot then?” . . 
man of ninety years—a fugitive and vaga-||have this load to carry : to be sure it is) nd Hans told him all his luck, and how he} 


up my head, and it hurts my shoulder,{ countryman said he was going to take the! 


** What do you say to chang-}|200se toa christening: ** Feel,’* said he,| 
“ 1 will give)“ how heavy it is, and yet it is only eight) 
Whoever roasts and eats it} 


|. ae 
ing?’ said the horseman : 
| you my horse, and you shall give me the || weeks old. 


\silver.”” 





The|| he weighed it in his hand; ‘‘ but my pig 


° . . ‘ ce. .: ” oo 4 . *£ “Vvinan | 
ad approaching the advancing tide. He|/horseman got off, took the silver, helped) is no trifle.” Meantime, the countryman | 
wore a loose great coat, patched to the!}Hans up, gave him the bridle into his) began to look grave and shook his head. 


zround, and fastened round his waist by 


: belt and buckle ; the remains of stock-||very fast, you must smack your lips loud,|| Your pig may get you into a scrape ; in the | 


ngs and shoes on his feet; a kind of 


fisherman’s cap surmounted some remain-|| Hans was: delighted as he sat on the! had a pig stolen out_ of his stye. 
ully afraid, when | saw you, that, 
pig; it will be a! 


ug white hairs, while a long peeled stick 
supported him as he went. My compa- 
‘ion gave an involuntary shudder when 
1° saw him.—‘ Lo, and behold! now, 
here comes Gilbert the fisherman——once 
every twenty-four hours doth he come, 


ij hand, and said, ‘* When you want to go|)*’ Hark ye,” said he, ‘* my good friend, | 
and cry ‘ Jip!” i| village I just come from, the squire has) 
1 was} 
|horse, and rode merrily on. Aiter al) dread mee 
| time he thought he should lke to go a| you had got the squire’s 

little faster, so he smacked his lips, and | bad job if they catch you ; the least they'll 


leried “Jip! Away went the horse|\¢o, will be to throw you into the horse- 


! e 
full gallop ; and before Hans knew what pond. 
he was about, he was thrown off, 2nd lay) 


, ; gel | PER are +s toe hic 
tet the wind and the rain be as they will, yin a ditch by the road side ; and his horze!,™an,” cried he, ** pray get me out of th: 


to the nightly tide, to work o’er again, in 
magination, his auld tragedy of unright- 
eousness. See how he waves his hand, 


as if he welcomed some one from sea—| 


he raises his voice, too, as if something in 
he water required his counsel—and see 
how he dashes up to the middle, and 


would have run off, if a shepherd who}|s°! ape 5 you know this country better 
iwas coming by, driving a cow, had not|| than ty take my pig and give me the 
stopt it. Hans soon came to himself, and|| $00se- ne ought to have something in- 
got upon his legs again. He was sadly || to the bargain, sai? the countryman ; 
vexed, and said to the shepherd, “ This|| however I will not bear hard upon you, 
riding is no joke when a man gets on ajj@5 you are in trouble. > Then he took 
|| beast like this, that stumbles and flings|| the string in his hand, and drove off the 


“ Ah!” said he, “ 1|/tryman stopped to ask what was o’clock 3|\ 


‘‘ With all my heart,” saicd||may cut plenty of fat off it, it has lived so| 
Hans ; ‘* but I tell you one thing—you’ll | well You’re right,” said Hans, rs as | am.” 


mong the bushes of the ruined cottage,|/have a weary task to drag it along.” 


Poor Hans was sadly frightened. “Good | 


srapples with the water as if he clutched||him off as if he would break his neck.—| PI€ by a side path; while Hans went on 
: —_ ~ ° ii es vay afro “are. &¢ 

a human being. | looked on. the old|}However, I am offnow once forall : ike||the way homewards free from care. Af: 

man, and heard him call in a hollow and||your cow a great deal better; one can) te? all,” thought he, ‘*1 have the best of 





might drink some water, and resta while ; 
so he laid the stone carefully by his side 
on the bank : but as he stooped down to 
\drink, he forgot it, pushed it a little, and 
down it went plump into the pond. For 
a while he watched it sinking in the deep 
iclear water, then sprang up for joy, an« 
lagain fell upon his knees, and thanked 
Heaven with tears in his eyes for its kind- 
ness in taking away his only plague, the 
ugly heavy stone. ‘ How happy am 1!” 
cried he ; ‘“‘ no mortal was ever so lucky 
Then up he got with a light 
and merry heart, and walked on free from 
all his troubles till he reached his mo- 
ther’s house. 











THE GLEANER. 


| 








—- —_—__ — So we’illive, 

And pray, ano sing, and tell old tales, and Jaugh 

At cilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues _ 

7 %\< of Court News; and we'li talk with them too, 
W ho loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

Asif we were God's spies SHAKSPF4RF. 











‘Inecdote of Doctor Shebbean.—When 
Doctor Shebbean stood in the pillory in 
London, for wrting-a libel, the weather 
|proving rainy, a porter was Cmpleved to 
hold an umbrella over him.—The man 
afterwards applied for pay, and was pre- 
sented with a shilling. This sum he 
thought inadequate, and pleaded for more. 
The Doctor observed, *‘ You stood bui 
ne hour, Sir, and surely I have ‘paid 
enough.”’—** ’Tis enough for the work, 
I grant,’* replied the porter ; “ but, for 





| 


woken voice—* O hoy! the ship, O hoy !||walk along at one’s leisure behind her, | 


the bargain : first there will be a capital); Heaven’s sake, your honour, conside1 


turn your boat’s head ashore—and my 
4onnie lady, keep haud o° yere casket—| 
inch bet! that wave would have sunk a} 
hree-decker, let be a slender boat—see 

-see an’ she binna sailing aboon the wa- 
ter like a wild swan ;’’--and, wading} 
deeper in the tide as he spoke, he seem- 
ed to clatch at something with both hands, 
ind struggle with it in the water—‘ Na! 
va! dinna haud your white hands to me, 

ye wear owre mickle gowd in your, 
lair, and owre many diamonds on your 
bosom, to *scape drowning. There’s as 
mickle gowd in this casket as would have 
sunk thee seventy fathom deep.” And 
le continued to hold his hands under the 
water, muttering all the while—* She’s 
half gane now——and I'll be a braw laird, 
and build a bonnie house, and gang 
erousely to kirk and market—now I may 
let the waves work their will—my work 
will be taen for theirs.’”’—He turned to 
wade to the shore—but a large and heavy 
wave came full dash on him, and bore him 
off his feet, and ere any assistance reach- 
ed him, all human aid was too late—for 
nature was so exhausted with the fulness 
of years, and with his exertions, that a 
spoonful of water would have drowned 


day into the bargain. What would I give| 
ito have such acow!” ‘* Well,” said the| 
shepherd, ‘‘ if you are so fond of her, 1 
will change my cow for your horse.” 
** Done !’’ said Hans merrily. The shep-| 
herd jumped upon the horse, and away} 
he rode. 





with it; and. when I am thirsty, I can 
milk my cow.and drink the milk: what 
can | wish for more?’ When he came 
to an inn, he halted, ate up all his bread, 
fand gave away his last penny for a glass 
of beer ; then he drove his cow towards 
his mother’s village ; and the heat grew 
greater as noon came: on, till at last he 
found himself on a wide heath that would 
take him more than ari hour to cross, and 
he began to be so hot and parched that his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. “1 
can find a cure for this,”’ thought he ; 
“now will I milk my cow and quench my 
(thirst ;” so he tied her ta the stump ofa 
tree, and held his leathern cap ta milk in- 








hin.—The body of this miserable old 


to; but not a drop was to be had. 


certainly shall be able to get that,) 1 can,||Hans stood looking for a while, azd at last 
whenever I like, eat my butter and cheese ||said, “* You must be well off, master grind-| 


land have milk, butter, and cheese, every||"oast; then the fat will find me in goose- ithe disgrace of being exposed in compa- 


grease for six months ; and then there are | ny with you: If find, d’ye see, that one 
jall the beautiful white feathers ; 1 will put||half of the staring multitude took me for 
|them into my pillow, and then I am sure Ila rogue, as well as your honour ; and by 
ishall sleep soundly without rocking. How all that’s honest. 1 would not go through 
happy my mother will be!” the same again, to be made a justice ‘of 
| As he came to the last village, he saw|the Quorum.” 
\a Scissors-grinder, with his wheel, work- 


Shebbean paused for a 
moprent, took back the shilling, and gave 





. iad | 
Hans drove off his cow quietly, and,!9g away, and singing— - a guinea, 
is wan a very _— , |}  O’er hill and o’er dale so happy LT roam, 
thought his i age = a very luc ky one. i Work light and fee well all the w eid is my bome ; {| = 
‘ ag « ae ¢ ; , Liwthe c¢ - . : ’ eon 
if | have only a piece of bread (and 1) Who s0 hlythe, so merry as 1? |, A Russian merchant was extremely. 


even immensely rich, yet lived in a small 
jobscure room, with hardly any fire, fur- 
jer, you seem so happy at your work.” |Initure, or attendance, though his house. 
\** Yes,” said the othex, * mine isa golden||was larger than many palaces ; burying 
trade ; a good grinder never puts his hand||his meney in casks in the cellar, and was 
in his pocket, without finding money in it:||so great a miser, that he barely allowed 
but where did you get that beautifulhimself the common necessaries of life. 
goose 7” “I did not buy it, but changed||He placed his great security in the pos 
.@ pig for it.’ ‘* And where did you get//session of a tremendous large and fierce 
the pig?” ‘*I gave acow for it.” ** Andiidog, who used to go round his premises 
the cow?” “I gave a horse for it.’’||barking every night. The dog (as most 
‘** And the horse?” “1 gave a piece of ||dogs will do) died one day. His master 
silver as big as my head for that.”’ “ And||was inconsolable ; but, remaining strict to 
the silver?” ‘Oh! I worked hard for||his principle of economy, would not buy 
that seven long years.’” ‘You havellanother, and actually perfomed the faith- 
thriven well in the world hitherto,”’ saidjful creature’s services himself, going his 
the grinder ; ‘‘ now if you could find mo-|/rounds every evening, and barking as well 
ney in your pocket whenever you putjand as loud as he coult, in imitation of his 
your hand into it, your fortune would be|/deceased friend. 
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‘Tis pleasant, turough the loop-holes or retreat, 
To peep at sucd a world; to see the sti 
Of the great Babel, ana not feel the 


CowPEn 


—_ - - ——— —— - =— —== 





JOURNEY OVER MOUNT GOTTHARD TO 





This wus the last perilous step on the 
extraordinary road | went this day ; for 
lshortly afterwards we reached the plain, 
|where | once more met with meadows and 
| multitudes of beautiful fruit trees of various 
|kinds. At a little past seven | arrived at 
\the Stag, which stands directly before the 
jentrance of the narrow gut through which 


TRE WINERV as 


LOUCER*. No. IL. il had descended. 1 hoped to get the re- 

sigh | freshment so necessary after a day of so 

utigue, and rejoiced at being now 

From the Journal oi u iiterary ‘Traveller i much fatigue, and rejoiced at ig now 


i eutatinn the Devil's Bridge or side ~ 8 and —s a — 
Alter cross 2 Mevils bridge, We! toilsome way before me ; but my slow 
had about five and twenty miles almost in| fever had much increased dating the day, 
a straight tine to descend, and xenerally) and I passed the night in uneasiness and 
pretty steep, before we got to the plain! serturbation of mind. Fortunately the 
it the foot of the mouatain. The road! next day's journey was very easy and 
runs through a cleft which the river in a) cormodious. . : 7 


long course of time has.worn inthe moun-|, __,,, ° . 
"the | The road from the Dorfam Steg to Al- 
tain ; for the opposite mountains are di-|| ‘ 


vided only by the bed of the river the|| tort goes through a plain, broad valley, 
Me ~ > lithrough which the Reuss runs to the lake 
summits of which are every where several), Wet ore called the fer Wiliseaal 
. , lO yhat are calles r Waldstz 
hundred, and, in some places, a thousand| fae Schenaitty Clnbiibiaidian anh? saan 
: : ‘vy. Sc itz, terwalden, : sucern; 
feet above the bed of the river, and for st . ; 
rmy._.|; and at this lake the valley likewise ends. 
the most part exceedingly steep. Phe}, te auteemeii Genin cub manne ie 
road in these mountains runs pretty high|}"— 1. - a en 
pe 38 “s : hk excellent pasturage. Near the road are 
above the river, now on the lefi and now quantities of fine fruit tease, snd plait 
, . lanwules 8 S. ¢ 
on the right hand of it; and in many pla-| r ae hs to amnendit aad Ms “al 
cea the rock must necessarily have been||°) VCU's: t is generany seid, that the 
icadh: Shktealien Gassieix. hast” alnut tree suffers nothing to grow be- 
y} t ay. ~m $y! er, sre >, Has! . . . 
i Miskin penstediie beside the seat | neath its branches, and that its shade is 
Me tS" noxious. Here | could perceive nothing 
though at a great depth below him, hears! £ thi 5 Sep haty aa Shin ennik o Gal 
. . ) is. even Sa S$ road a tree} 
the violent noise, and sees the ‘ . ee 
> . loaded with sweet cherries, of a powerful} 
cataracts formed by the foz xr waters. | tie ay : 
a acto the 7 ee ya a stem and with a spreading top, growing 
J caaneieaiien ces the str: Se a \ id wis oe ,ciose by the trunk of'a very large walnut- 
ot re ! end lo tity tbe . ; yh tree, so that the roots of both trees must 
Seen ee Gems Wey 5; FOSS F *"\necessarily have intertwined with each} 
sures are great and various :—A multi-/ tee ¢ 
tude of cascades, now on the right, rest 





various 


| 
now} 
on the left, rushing down from stupendous} \ltort, as is well known, is the chief 
heights, a number of villages and single| town of the canton of Ury, where the} 
cottages dispersed along the way, render] government has its seat; a handsome | 








rock, rising but little above the water, 
projects somewhat into the lake from the 
steep mountains. It was on this project- 
ing rock that the brave Tell leaped trom 
the ship in which he was a prisoner, and 
climbed the pathless height, whereby he 
rescued himself, and afterwards, by the 
effects of his gallant deeds, gave liberty 
to his native land. On this spot is built a 
little open temple, in honour ofthis cham- 
pion of liberty, and bears the name of 
Tell’s chapel. \tis only enclosed towards 
the lake by a wooden railing, which any | 
one can open at pleasure. On the walls}! 
within are painted Tell’s achievements, 
an? some other exploits to which they|| 
alterwards gave occasion. At present,|| 
however, there are only a couple of very 
old paintings remaining, one of which is 
a representation of the battle of Sempach ; 
the others are medern. ‘The view of pic- 
tures of renowned deeds of old, on the 
very spot where they were performed, 
and thus to be able to compare the pic- 
tured representation with the scenes of 
nature round me, made a singular im- 
pression on my mind, 

To an inquisitive researcher into the 
ancient revolutions of nature, the voyage 
over this lake is highly interesting. On! 
the coast are high mountains, mostly bare, 





perpendicular, on which awful observa- 
tions may be made as to the history of 
their formation. 

I come now to a glorious scene of a) 
quite different kind. At about five o’-| 
clock my sailors landed me on the left 
shore, near to a lonely inn, in the can- 
ton of Unterwalden. I ascended the 
mountain to a considerable height, in or- 
der to take a view of the lake and the 





it highly delightful. In several places, || Place without walls, containing a number! 
the mountains, between which we descend, || 0 Substantial and spacious buildings both} 
are less steep, or have terraces formed PUblic and private, and beautifully situa- 
by nature on their declivities ; and where-| ted. | here found myself in a very re-| 
ever such are seen there are houses, or) tired, solitary, and insignificant corner of} 


. | . . 
whole villages, so that the eye is always’ the earth, divided from al! the world by i 


\almost impassable mountains, though fa-| 
: ; ~ mous her<ctetleorc no the cacna of ections| 
At Gestinen, a village six miles from/truly heroic, and which must be ever 
onde ™ . Y - =a Fo cil 7 | 
he Devil’s Bridge, I found cherry-trees) yeyerable to all who know how to set a} 
in blossom. This village stands at the || proper value on civil and religious liber-| 
entrance of a vale, ronning into the moun-|/ ty 
te : ‘ r » lef "Ee Pils ‘ . & . 
tains, to the west, along the left shore of!) elyetic cantons took its birth ; and on| 
the Reuss, from which mountains beauti-|| ithe borders of the lake that | am now to) 
ful crystals are dug. Below this village pass, lie places where formerly a petty| 
we see the mountains progressively more || people, extremely simple in its acquire- 
and more covered with woods, which} ments and manners, and withal very poor, 
farther upward are quite bare. At two! procured to itself a perfout independence, | 
different places we come to narrow and)/ind an unlimited freedom, against the ef- 
leep clefts, hollowed out of the side of | forts of a mighty tyrannical power. I felt| 
the mountain, through each of which a genial glow of rapture in my veins on 
stream ny gurgling —_ From these || contemplating that | was now in the na-| 
clefts cok hibgae , ee the rushing}|tive country of a Tell, of a Walter Furst, | 
ot the waters, are constantly issuing to-|/ an Arnold of Winkelried, and other men, | 
wards the road. iwhose hardy courage, though less cele-| 


entertained with variety. 


To 
ibove half of the way, it began to be very||than Agamemnon, Ajax, and the other} 
warm. My Fahrenheit’s thermometer||heroes of Homer. 1 confess, that while] 
stood at 7 } degrees. However, when I I contemplated the transactions that for-| 
had got within the distance of three miles||merly happened here, I was filled with! 
from the Dori am Steg, consequently not | reverence for the little country I this day! 
far from the bottom, I came to another,jentered and beheld around me. _This,| 
large bridge of snow over a rivulet, run- |thought I, is truly classic ground, not| 
‘ing sideways out of the mountain. My)|the scene of fabulous, but of really great} 
who rode before me, wanted to whievements ; the glorious consequences} 
proceed across the snow, seeing there} whereof the present inhabitants, after} 
was already a beaten track ; but the horse!}more than four whole centuries, enjoy in| 
obstinately refused to take it. The rider|their full extent. 
had recourse to violent measures, andset!| In Altor€ I left the horse that had| 
spurs to the beast with all his might ; but!/brought me from Lugano, and proceeded 
his only made him kick and plunge, and lon foot to the village Fluelen, that stands 
he absolutely would not advance. Atjon the margin of the lake. 1 had sent my) 
length the rider, forced to yield, rode! baggare before me, and hired a small 
somewhat farther up by the side of the|lvessel to convey me to Lucern, which is} 
rivulet, and there found a stone bridge}jsituated at the lower end of thé lake. The! 
under the snow. In passing the bridge} passage across often proves dangerous) 
[ took notice, that what I had before ta-|lafter sailing only a couple of leagues from} 

Fluelen, by sudden gusts of wind, as it is| 


ken for a firm mass of snow, was a high} 
arch only about an ell thick, under which| impossible to land on account of the per-| 
the rivulet ran with impetuosity. 1 was|/pendicular rocks that form the shore.| 
struck with terror at the thought that here] After passing this distance, however, there| 
we should in all probability have perished, |jis good landing in several places, some of} 
if the horse of my conductor had not been||which may be reached in a short time, if| 
wiser than his rider. The snowy vault,|ithe people are aware of the threatening 
from its being so very thin, would infalli-|] danger. 
bly have giyen way under us } 

- 


euide, 








In Altorf the freedom enjoyed by the} 


wards evening, when I had got down] brated, performed no less heroic deeds|| 
“ ! 


|this prospect is given in a copper-plate ; 


Hdrawing of Merian, 


About four leagues from Fluclen, a flat] 


‘country beyend it. Here | beheld the 
imost charming prospect that had ever of- 
ifered itself to my eyes :—I said before, 
lthat the place where | stood was sur- 
rounded with jofty oountains. Exactly 
opposite te that wocre 1 now was, a 
wide aperture opened betwixt these 
mountains, through which | had a free 
prospect over the principal part of 
the canton of Schweitz, that lay be- 
fore me like the scenery of a theatre. 
In the foreground stood the two moun- 
tains between which I had the view. On 
(he scene itself appeared, first, the ex- 
tensive plain of Brannen, with numbers 
of boats lying in its harbour. Behind this, 
rich enameled meads, through which runs 
a serpentine river; in various places 
country seats, surrounded with trees of 
beautiful verdure. Verging towards the 
back-ground,lay the commons of Schweitz, 
studded with country-houses, churches, 
and monasteries ; and behind them that 
astonishing mountain, divided into two 
hills, which, from its form, is called the 
hook. This, with the inferior mountains 
that stand contiguous, composes the far- 
thest ground of the picture. I have only 
taken notice of the more prominent fea- 
tures ; but of the unspeakable diversity 
of particular objects, the smiling richness 
of the soil, and the enchanting beauty of 
the whole, | can give no idea. The de- 
clining sun, in a clear sky, threw the 


In ‘Merian’s topography of Switzerland, 


but from a more elevated station than 
mine was, and therefore the objects are 
somewhat more dispersed than I saw them. 
During the space of 140 years since the 
a number of new 
country houses have been built, which 
renders the picture much richer. Of all 
the prospects I ever beheld, this often 
returns to my mind, and always attended 
with the most delightful sensations. It 
cost me great efforts to quit this spot, on 
the approach of night. 

The remaining part of my journey was 
equally rich in charming prospects, but of 
which | feel myself inedequate to give a 
faithful description. About nine o’clock 
in the evening, I arrived at Lucern, 


every where steep, and in many places) 


most advantageous light on the landscape. | 
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all the fatigue of which was amply com- 
pensated by the beautiful and variegated 
scenes which | witnessed. 


LIVERATURE. 


THE NATURE, ORIGIN, AND PROGRESS 
OF POETRY. No. IL. 
—~>—- 
DIDACTIC POETRY. 








The express design of didactic poetry 
is to convey knowledge and instruction. 
This species of composition admits of con- 


jsiderable variety in the mode of execu- 
ition, the length, the style, the measure, 


and other qualities: but the intention 
must be uniformly to make us wiser and 
better. Inthe higher classes of didactic 
poetry, stand the books of Lucretius on 
the Nature of Things, the Geeagics of 
Virgil, the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
by Akenside, Armstrong on Health ; and 
Horace, Vida, Boileau, and Pope, on 
Criticism. 

In all these works instruction is the 
‘avowed object ; yet the poet must not for- 
|get to enliven his lessons by figures, inci- 
idents, and poetical delineations. Virgil 
lis peculiarly happy im this respect. In- 
istead of tamely informing us, that a far- 
|mer must begin his labours in the spring, 
he expresses himself in the following ani 
mated manner. 





While yet the spring is young, while earth unbiads 
Her frozen bosom to the western winds : 

While mountain snows dissolve against the sun, 

And streams yet wew from precipices run; 

E’en in this early dawning of the year, 

Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy steer, 

And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 

Till the bright share is buried in the soil. 

| Didactic poetry requires method ani 
|arrangement, so that the precepts it en 
\forces may follow in connected order 
jand mutually strengthen each other. Epi- 
sodes and embellishments may, however, 
ibe freely used, when a co-relative to the 
iprimary design. The digressions in the 
i\Georgics, such as the happiness of a ru- 
ral life, the fable of Aristeus, and the 
tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, are above 
all praise. 

Among modern didactic poets, Aken- 
side and Armstrong rank very high. The 
former possessed a rich poetical imagina- 
tion, and a pomp of diction equal to the 
sublimity of the ideas it clothes. The 
latter is more equable, and chiefly re- 
markable for a chaste and correct ele- 
gance. 

Under didactic poetry, satires and epis- 
tles are naturally classed. Without ad- 
verting to the ancients, who have distin- 
guished themselves in this walk, Pope 
furnishes the most perfect models in both 
lines of composition. Nor is Young to be 
passed over without notice. He posses- 
sed an exuberance of fancy, but his ge- 
ulus was not always under the control ot 
taste and judgment. His Universal Pas- 
sion has much merit, and there are many 
passages in his Night Thoughts which 
would do honour to any poet. 

DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 








Descriptive poetry, taken in a limited 
and local sense, according to the defini 
tion of Dr. Johnson, ‘is a species of com 
position, of which the fundamental sub- 
ject is some particular landscape to be 
poetically described, with the addition ot 
such embellishments as may be supplied 
by historical restrospection, or incidental 
meditation.” Of this kind are Denham’s 
Cooper’s Hill, and Pope’s Windsor Fo 
rest. 
| Descriptive poetry, however, withou' 
relation to place, is among the higher ef 
forts of genius, and is frequently mixed 
with every other species. It is the test 
of poetic imagination, and distinguishes 
an vriginal genius froma mere copyist. 
A true poet places the object he would 
paint before our eyes. He gives it the 
genuine colours of life, and affords sub 
jects from which the painter may draw. 
The great art of picturesque description 
lies in the selection of suitable circum 
stances, properly applied. In describing 














highly delighted with my day’s journey, 


a grand object every circumstance shoul 
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‘end to raise and ennoble : in depicting a 
gay object, all the circumstances should 
conspire to beautify. 

The most capital descriptive poem in 
our own and perhaps in any language, an- 
cient or modern, is Thomson’s Seasons. 
Possessed of a feeling heart, and a warm 
imagination, Thomson, enamoured of na- 
‘ure, painted her with the enthusiasm of 
alover, who had been admitted to the 
enjoyment of her beauties. His work is 
replete with picturesque imagery, and in 
such a galaxy of glowing charms, it is 
difficult to select one more captivating than 
another. 

Parnell’s Tale is a fine example of de- 
scriptive narrative ; and Milton’s Allegro 
ind Penseroso leave us satisfied, that the 
effect of this species of poetry can be car- 
ried no farther. Both Homer and Virgil, 
among the ancients, excel in poetical de- 
scription, and hence the charm of their 
compositions. Ossian too paints In co- 
lours of fire, and opens every avenue to 
‘he heart. ‘1 have seen the walls of 
Balclutha, but they are desolate. The fire 
hath resounded within the walls ; and the 
voice of the people is now heard no more. 
‘he stream of Cluthawas removed from its 
place by the fall of the walls ; the thistle 
shook there its lonely head ; the moss 
whistled to the wind. The fox looked 
out at the window ; the rank grass waved 
round his head. Desolate is the dwelling 
of Moina ; silence is in the house of her 
‘athers.”” 

Much of the beauty of descriptive po- 
etry depends on a proper choice of epi- 
hets ; but no rules can teach their appli- 
cation : “ A poet is born, not made.” 

ELEGIAC POETRY. 

The elegy is a mixed species of poetic 
omposition. In its character it is mourn- 
‘ul and plaintive, yet sweet and engaging. 
{t was first used to bewail the loss of 
friends and relations ; and afterwards em- 
ployad to express the complaints of lovers 
or any other melancholy subject. In 
process of time, not only grief, but joy, 
wishes, prayers, expostulations, eepreach- 
es, admonitions, and almost every subject 
were admitted into elegy. Its chief end, 
however, is well detined in the fellowing 

ines from Boileau-— 


The plaintive elegy, in mournful state. 
Disheveli’d weeps the stero decrees of fate : 
Now paints the lover's torments aad delights ; 
Now the nymph flattere, threatens, or invites, 
But he who would these passions well express, 
Must more of love than poesy possess. 


In the elegy, all must be solemn and 
dignified. No epigrammatic points or con- 
ceits can be admitted. Nature and the 
yassions alone should prevail : the lan- 
zuage ought to be pure, flowing, and im- 
pressive ; and the sentiments reach the 
heart, while the melody of the verse 
strikes the ear. 

Gray’s elegy in a country churchyard, 
s amaster-piece in this species of poetry. 
Hammond’s love elegies are elegant, but 
coo much on the model of Tibellus ; they 
possess affected ornaments, which genu- 
ine passion disclaims. Shenstone’s ele- 
gies are deservedly admired ; but they 
are frequently disfigured by point and 
anuthesis. 

To enumerate all the beautiful elegies 
n our own language, would be impossi- 
ble. Scarcely an author of reputation 
but has written one or mere ; and several, 
ziving way to the impulse of tender pas- 
sions, have succeeded in classic compo- 
sition, who have failed in more elaborate 
ittempts. 


Ee 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
~ 


We have already avowed our opinion, 
hat the celebrated Scotch novels, which 
have been attributed to Walter Scett, are 
not the production cf that gentleman. 
Chis opinion is not merely founded on 
the incapacity displayed in the two last 
effusions of his pen, (the ‘ Battle of 
Waterloo” and ‘* Halidon Hill,’’) but is 
ihe result of a perfect knowledge of facts 
respecting the novels themselves, which, 
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ever since the first of them issued from 
the press, has satisfied us that they are 
the works of Dr. Greenfield ; a man of the 
most splendid talents, but who finds it 
necessary to forego the distinction which 
they would confer on his name, in conse- 
quence of having been guilty of an offence 
against the laws, which subjects him to a 
capital punishment. We intend, in a fu- 
ture number of the Minerva, to develope 
all the circumstances to which we allude. 
Meanwhile, as we have just taken up the 
Newcastle Magazine for November, and 
find the following notice in it of a recent 
disavowal of the authorship, said to have 
been made by Sir Walter Scott, we feel 
no hesitation in now laying it before our 
readers :— 

‘“* A word more to Six Walter Scott respect- 

ing the Scotch Novels. 

“ Most of our readers must either have 
read or heard of Mr. Heber’s Book of 
Letters, endeavouring to prove by every 
possible mode of gathering together allu- 
sions, corresponding passages, and parti- 
cular expressions, from Sir Walter Scott’s 
poems, that Sir Walter was the author of 
the Scotch novels. Now, we beg leave 
to ask, whether it is not true that Mr. 
Heber lately inquired of Sir Walter, in a 
private company, if he was the true au- 
thor ; and whether Sir Walter did not 
reply in the following words, or to their. 


| effect ?—— 


* You know, Heber, that as a literary 
man I might be justified in denying works 
attributed to me, but I will not avail my- 
self of that privilege ; I will inform you 
honestly, as a man, that I am nor the 
author of the novels.’ 

‘** We have what we believe to be good 
authority for this conversation, and, un- 
der such circumstances, we hold it to be 
our duty to lay it before the public.” 


New Publications in England. 


The London Courier of the 27th December, has 
no less than three columns of advertisements of 


new publications, amonget which we obsgrve. the 
following: 


The Liberal No. II., by Lord Byron, and 
others. 

A Journey to Two of the Oases of Upper Egypt; 
by Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. 

Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Modern Greek, 
third edition. 

Sketch Book, by Geoffrey Crayon, /i/th edi- 
tion. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola and 
Sennaar, under the command of his Excellency 
Ismael Pacha ; by an American, in the service of 
the Viceroy. Undertaken by order of his High- 
ness Mehemmed Ali Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt. 

The Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan. Now first collected with a preface ; 
by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

The first volume of a History of the late War 
in Spain and Portugal ; by Robert Southey, Esq. 

Memoiis of the History of France, during the 
reign of Napoleon, dictated by the Emperor at 
St.Helena to his Aides-de-Camps Counts Monthe- 
lon, Bertrand, Gourgaud, &c. and published from 
the origina manuscripts, corrected by himself. 

Journal! of the Private Life and Conversations 
of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena; by the 
Count De Las Cases. 

Loves of the Angels, by Thos. Moore, Esq. 
————————— as 


THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and gererous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts wil! attend. 
Broogs. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 
—~—=>— 

This sketch is founded upon a tale of Boccaccio. The 
story is this—Jeronymo was sent from Italy to Paris in 
order to complete his studies) He was detained there 
two years, his mother being fearful lest he should marry 
a poor and beautiful girl, (Sylvestra,) with whom be 
had been brought up from his infancy. During his ab 
sence his mother contrived to have Sylvestra married 
He returned, and after wandering about her dwelling, 
succeeded in getting into her chamber, conversed with 
her, (her husband being asleep,) and, at last, died on 
the bed before her. 


SCENE I.—4 Room. 
JERONYMO. His MoTHER. 
Mother. Pr’ythee, take comfort, child ; why, 
how you look— , 

Speak, dear Jeronymo ! 

Jeron. You have done this ? 

Mother. ’Twas for your good. 

Jeron. Oh! mother, mother ; you 
Have broke the fondest heart in Italy. « 
My good—what’s that? Is’t good that I shall die? 
Is’t good that I shall pine, and waste away, 





——— 











I 











And shrink within my natural compass, aud 
In melancholy idlesse, haunt the nest 
Where my sweet dove lies guarded -—— 

Mother. Patience—nay— 

Jeron. Until I die, good mother? I shall die 
Mark me, and think ny words a prophecy,) 
efore you, day by day.——My head teels light : 

But then my heart’s gone, so it matters not. 
Sylvestra, sweet Sylvestra ! 

Mother. Name her not. 

Oh ! she’s the cause of all our sorrow—all. 
You must not think of her now. 

Jeron. No? not now ? 

Mother. No; for she’s married. | 

Jeron. Ha, ba, ha! good mother. 

Shame! at your time to jest. 

Mother. V told you this 

Before ; she’s married—married, 
Jeron. Pshaw ! I know it : 
Am | not—broken-hearted ? 
Mother. Oh! sweet heavens. 
Jeronymo ! 
Jeron. Well. 
Mother. Why do you talk thus? 
So strangely, dear, to me? My own boy—think 
On me, sweet. 

Jeron. Surely: for you thought of me, 
Even in absence : therefore I'l] be grateful, 
And do you a good turn, mother, pray believe’t : 
I'll make you heir of all uny father’s lands, 
Chattels, and gold, and floating argosies, 
With not a widow or child to share *em with you: 
Here’s gratitude. I’l] swear’t : By noisy Jove, 
Red Mars, and bearded Saturn 





ee 


j|"Ylvestra, tan Sylvestri KNOW 
| /\ot now ? and is my very voice so changed 
| By wretchedness, that you—you know nie not 
Alas! 

Sylv. Begone. I’!l wake my husband if 
You tread a step: begone. 

Jeron. Jeronymo ! 

Sylve. Ha! speak. 

Jeron. Jeronymo. 

Sylv. On! 

Jeron. Hide your eyes; 
Ay, hide them, married woman! lest you se 
The wreck of him that Joved you. 

Sylv. Not me 

Jeron. Yes. 
Loved you like life; like heaven and happines: 
Lov’d you and kept your name against his hea: 
(Il boding amulet) till death. 

Sylr. Alas! 

Jeron, Aud now I come to bring your wander 

ing thoughts 

Back to their innocenthome. Thus, as "tis said 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tempt 


ine Now . 


fo stand and point their rattling finger at 

The red moon as it rose ; (perhaps to turn 

Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their lean ar: 
have stretch’d 


laugh’d 


|Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 


And touch’d the limbs with death. 
Sylv. You will not harm me ? 





Mother. Pr’ythee cease. 


ther died, 
And will not court the gods. By Venus then, 
(You'll like her, for she—cheated all the world.) 
Or Juno, radiant Juno: she took note 


know, 
Strangled the innocent passion love, at times, 
And marred poor damsels’ happiness—as you did : 
By— 
“Mother. Do not taik thus. Oh! if not for me, 
For your dear father’s sake, Jeronymo, 
Spare me. 
Jeron. My father? out, alas! he’s dead. 
Mother. He temper’d the warm feelings of his 
heart 
(Which else, perhaps, had led. to strife or ruin) 
By draughts of that divine philosophy —— 
Jeron, Ay, that’s the drink I love. At Paris, 
madam, 
There we had flasks of it; cork’d as tight as though 
It were a conjuror’s secret, and I drank, 
And drank and drank the livelong day and night, 
And chew’d the bitter laurel for my food, 
Whose roots are water’d, as the poets tell, 
By the immortal wells of Castaly. 
I wish’d for ambrosia, but the gods are grown 
Economists, and hoard it for the good 
pdomcd gett en alter tie ow 
Mother. Alas, alas! 
Jeron. Way that looks well. 
Mother. What ? 
Jeron. Oh! to see you weep, | 
Although your husbaad died so long ago. 
Mother. Udo not weep for him. 
Jeron. Not weep for him ? 





|| Who should have been my own : 





Then shame seal up your mouth. Was he not 
ind 
And good? you told meso: and yet you weep not: 
Weep you for widowhood ? Oh! you may gain 
Another husband yet. 
Mother. 1 do not wish it. 
I cannot match the last. 
Jeron. You cannot, madam. 
No, though you gaze when Hesper comes, until] 
The last star sinks below the western heavens, 
You cannot matchhim. Qh! he was a man: 
How few there are such! and how did he joy 
fo mark his look in my poor sickly face, 
And lov’d and did caress me as I had been 
Fair as the god Apollo; but he died: 
And how he feared, (do you remember that ?) 
Lest I should sink, and leave no name behind ine ; 
No child who mignt inherit, and transmit 
Our noble name to far posterity :° 
Do you remember this, good mother? I 
Am the last scion-of a gracious tree, 
And you—ay, you have struck me to the root, 
And withered all my branches. | 
Sylvestra ! Mighty mother, you have broke 
Your wand at last. 
Mother. Farewell, farewell. 
Jeron, Farewell. 
Yet stay—Ah! mother, bless you. 











Now, farewell.| 





JERONYMO. SYLVESTRA. 

Jeron. So, all is uush'd at last. Hist! There} 
she lies, 
Sylvestra!—No;|/ 
She sleeps; and from her parted lips there coies 
A fragrance, such as April mornings draw 
From the awakening flewers. There lies her arm,} 
Stretch’d out like marble on the quilted lid, 
And motionless. What if she lives not? 
How beautiiul she is! How far beyond | 
Chose bright creations, which the fabling Greeks 
Placed on their white Olympus. That great queen! 
Before whose eye Jove’s starry armies shrank 
To darkness, and the wide and billowy seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her ; 
And never in such pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton blood, as she did—Ifark ! 
She murmurs like a cradled child. How soft ’tis. 
Sylvestra ! 
Sylv. Ha! who's there ? 
Jeron. "Tis I. 
Sylo. Who is it ? 
Jeron. Must I then speak, and tell my name to 
you? 














: | 
Jeron. Oh! you’re grown modest since my fa-|) 





[ Exeunt.| 
SCENE IL.—Sylvestra’s Chamber. | 


{| Not happy. 


Jeron. Why should I not ?—No, no, poor gir: 
I come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage. 1 
Have lov'd too wel! for that. Had you but lov’d-~ 
Sylv. Udid, I did. 


Jeron. Away—My brain is well, 


Of great Jove’s pranks when absent; and you jC Phouge late "twas hot;) You lov’d? away 


away, 
This to a dying man? 
Sylv. Oh! you will live 
Long, ay, and happily : will wed perhaps-— 
Jeron. Nay, pcythee cease. Sylvestra : yor 
and I 
Were children here some few short springs ag’ 
And lov’d like children: I the elde:; you 
| The loveliest girl that ever tied her bair 
| Across the sunny brow of Italy. 
I still remember how your delicate foot 
rripped on the lawn at vintage-time, and how 
When others ask’d you, yuu would only give 
Your hand to me. 
Sylv. Alas' Jeronymo. 
Jeron. Ay, that’s the name: you had forgo’ 
Sylv. Oh, no! : 
Can [ forget the many hours we ve spent, 
When care had scarce began to troubie us 
How we were wont, on Autumn nights, to stray 
Counting the clouds that pass’d across the moon— 
Jeron. Go on. 
Sulv. And figuring many a shape grotesque ; 
}Camels and caravans, and mighty beasts, 
Hot prancing steeds, and warriors plum’d ar 
helm'd, 
IAN in the blue sky floating. 
Jeron. What is this? 
Sylv. 1 thought you lik’d to hear of it 
Jeron. I do. 
Sylé. Then wherefore louk so sadly * 
Jeron, Fair Sylvestra, 
Can [ do ought to comfort you ? 


> 





Sylv. Away, 
You do forget yourself. 


Jeron. Not so. Cant 
{Do aught to serve you? Speak! My time is 51 
For death has touch’d me. 

Sylv. Now you're jesting. 

Jeron. Girl! 

Now, lLamdying. Ob! I feel my blood 
|Ebb slowly , and before the morning sun 
| Visits your chamber through those trailing vine 
'I shall lie here, here in your chamber, dead. 
| Dead, dead, dead, dead : Nay, shrink not, 
Sylv. Pry’thee go, * 
| You fright me. 
| Jeron. Yet I'd not do so, Sylvestra: 

I will bet tell you, you have used me harshly, 
(That is not much,) and die: nay, fear me not. 
11 would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
|That bosom where the blve veins wander round, 

Asif enamour’d and loth to leave their homes 
jOf beauty: uor should this thy hite cheek fac! 
| From fear at me, a poor heart-broken wretch : 
| Look atme. Why, the winds sing through miy 

bones, 
And children jeer me, and the boughs that wa 

And whisper loosely in the summer air, 

Shake their green leaves in mockery, as to say 


“These are the longer livers.” 


Sylv. Mow is this? . 
Jeron. Vve number’d eighteen summers. Ma 
may lie 


In that short compass; but my days have been 
Death was busy with our house 
Early, and nipped the comforts of my bome, 


i! And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like 


Oh tt 


Bright but delusive stars) came wandering by mm 
There’s one you know of: that—no matter—tha 
Drew me from out my way, (a perilous guide,) 
And left me sinking. I had gay hopes too, 


|| What needs the mention,—they are vanish'd. 


Sylv. I— 
I thought,—(speak softly for my husband sleer 
[I thought, when you did stay abroad so long 
And never sent nor ask’d of me or mine, 
You'd quite forgotten Italy. 

Jeron. Speak again. 
Wast so indeed ? 

Sylv. Indeed, indeed. 

Jeron. Then be it. 


Yet, what had I done Fortune that she could 





Abandon me soentirely? Never mind’t: 


ul 


Wretches trom sin. Some have been seen onight: 


‘Tween murderers and their victims : Some har: 
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Have a good heast, Sylvestra : they wha hate | 
Can kill us, but no more, that’s comfort. Oh! 
‘The journey is but short, and we can reckon 
On slumbering sweetly with the freshest earth 
Sprinkled about us. There no storms can shake 
Our secure tenement; nor need we fear, 
Though cruelty be busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. 

Syiv. Alas, Alas! 

Jeron. Sweet! im’ the land to come we'll feed 

on flowers, 

Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Chen without fear; no mothers there ; no gold, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy, none, none, 
We have been doubly cheated, Who'll believe 
A mother could do this? but let it pass ; 
Anger suits not the grave. Oh! my own love, 


Too late I see thy gentle constancy : ‘ment of a province on the Apenine, 


I wrote, and wrote, but never heard ; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home I came, 


‘i factions. 


PEN MINERVA. 





rara, as a fit person to send on an 


greatly to the satisfaction of that prince. 
Shortly after, we find him engaged in 
fighting against the pope’s troops, and ca 
turing one of his largest vessels. Having 
returned to his studies, he published the 
first edition of Orlando in the year 1515 ; 
and, six years after, another edition ap- 
peared, with considerable corrections and 
alterations. 

During the pontificate of Adrian Ik 
Ariosto was entrusted with the govern- 


which at that period was torn to pieces by 








And found you married. 
Sylv. Aias! 
Jeron. Then I 
Grew moody, and at times I fear my brain 
Was fever’d ; but I could not die, Sylvestra, 
And bid you no farewell. 
Sylv. Jeronymo ! 
Break not my heart thus: they—they did de- 
ceive me. 
They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
\nd you had scora’d you: poor and childish love; 
rhreaten’d, and vow'd, cajol’d, and then—I mar- 
red. 
Jeron. Oh! 
Sylv. What's the matter? 
Jeron, Soft! The night wind sounds 
\ funeral dirge for me, sweet. Let me lie 
Upon thy breast; I will not chill’t, my love. 
it is a shrine where Innocence might die; 
Nay, let me lie there once ; for once, Sylvestra. 
Sylv. Pity me! 
Jeron. So 1 do. 
Sylv. Then talk not thus; 
hough. but a jest, it makes me tremble. 
Jeron. Jest? 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
ive ‘old you: On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra. It is Nature’s last 
And beautiful effort to bequeathe a fire 
fo that bright ball on which the spirit sate 
fhrough life; and look’d 
moods, 
Of gentieness and joy and love and hope, 
And gained this frail flesh credit in the world. 
It is the channel of the soul: Its glauce 
Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Nedeem us from our gross mortality. 
Sylv. Why, now you're eheerful, 
Jeron. Yes; ‘tis thus I'd die. 
Syle. Now | must smile. 
Jeron. Do so, and I'l smile too. 
10; albeit—ah! now my parting words 
heavy on my tongue 
\na-——tpeech—comes 
1 can, 
Varewell. Sylvestra! 
Sylv. Ah! cold. 
Jeron. "Tis so: 
girl. 
Cuey've us’d us hardly ; bless 
wilt : 


t orgive them ? 


+ my lips obey not, 
difficult from we. While 


where’s your hand? 


but scorn it not, my Own poor 


Thou 


’ niyeot 
em, though. 


He continued three years in 
ithis honourable situation, during which 
er acquitted himself so well, that he not 
only brought the people to a proper sense 


smbassy|ibe contented with so poor a dw 
‘to the pope, in which he acquitted himself] Ariosto answered very aptly, that ‘ 






sot 


were much easier put together than 
bricks ;’ and leading him to the door of 
his house, pointed to this distich which 
he had caused to be engraved on the 
portico : 

Small is my humble roof, but well design’d 

To suit the temper of the master’s mind; 

Hurtful to none, it boasts:a decent pride, 


That my poor purse the modest cost suppjied. 


OO 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing: 
CampPseur. 








MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF SPIDERS WEAV- 
ING THEIR WEBS. 


—~— 





out, im its various’! 











lof their duty to their sovereign, but en- 
\tirely gained their affections, and was ap- 
|plauded for his services by the Duke. 
, Peg 

|| He now applied himself to the drama, 
jjand in a short time produced several.co- 
|| medies, which were performed with great 


applause, and the principal characters 


Of all the beautiful discoveries with 
which we have become acquainted, 
through the progress of the physical 
sciences, there are none more striking 
than those of the microscope, or which 
\may be studied with greater ease. The 














Full stature at three timesseven = - « 
The vigour of growth at four times seven 
The greatest vigour of body and mind at five 
times seven - - . - : 35 
The commencement of decay at six times 
seven Se eee ey 
General decay, and decrease of energy, at 
seven tines seven - - - io 


21 


49 
Old age at eight times seven wri ve 56 
And the grand climacteric of the ancients at 
nine times seven - - - ° 


We may form some idea of the self. 
consumption of the human body, by re. 
flecting that the pulsation of the heart, 
and the motion ofthe blood connected 
with it, takes place 100,000 times every 
day, that is, on an average the pulse beats 
seventy times ia a minute, which is 
100,800 pulsations in a day. 


The pulse in the new-born infant, while sleep- 


ing, is about (in a minute) - - 140 
Towards the end of the first year - - 124 
Towards the end of the second year - lle 
Towards the end of the third and fourth years 96 
When the first teeth drop out - - 86 
At puberty = - - - - - - 8u 
At manhood - - - . 7 


At sixty, about - 





application of a powerful lens to any of 
those minute objects which we have it 
daily in our power to examine, exhibits a 
iscene of wonder, of which those who 
have never witnessed it cannot form an 
adequate idea, For example, the con- 


filled by persons of the highest rank. In 
lithe latter part of his life, Ariosto purchas- 

ed a piece of ground, on which he built 
|a house, and retired to enjoy himself in 
ithe pursuit of his favourite studies. In} 
|\the 58th year of his age, being that in}| 
i\which he sent his Orlando Furioso to the! ; ‘ “phate 
| press with his last improvements, he wash ightly entecmsed: neverthaens, Sor sits 


: : ; i plicity achinery and neatness of exe- 
seized with the illness which terminated! ? icity of machinery a ‘ 


|| his life on the 6th ef June, 1533: ; 
i art of man. 
‘ratus, through which, by.a.most wonder- 
ful process, the spider draws its thread. 


|| Ariosto was aman of uncommon emi- 
|nence, in whatever light he is viewed. 
As a member of society, he acquired the 
affection and esteem of persons: of the}| 
highest consideration. He contracted the so numerous and exquisitely fine, that a 
| = 4 intimacy with the family of the ‘space, often not bigger than a pin’s point, 
|| Medicis, and was beloved by Leo X. the ‘includes above a thousand. Through 
| Augustus of that age. As a member of} each of these holes proceeds a thread of 
the republic of letters, he was one of the len inconceivable tenuity. which, immedi- 
few great poets who acquire reputation lately after issuing from the orifice, unites 
|| during their life time, and, to this day, with all the other threads, from the same 
his name is held in as much veneration) .pinner, into one. Hence from. each 
iby his countrymen as we consider that of ‘spinner proceeds a compound thread ; 
Shakspeare. lu private life, Arivety war}land these four threads, at the distance of, 
jmodest and affable to every body, de-|\shout one tenth of am inch from the apex 
meaning himself in such a manner as if lof the spinner, again onite, and form the 
altogether unconscious of that great supe-| thread we are accustomed to see, which 
riority which nature had given him : heli the spider uses in forming its web. Thus 
was close in argument, and realy in re-||, spider’s web, even spun by the small- 


'struction of cobwebs has in al! ages been ‘botanical division of nature, ix: Gtted far 
} 
| 
| 


icution, they cannot be surpassed by the)) 
The spinners are the appa-|| 


‘Each spinner is pierced, like the plate of, 
a wire-drawer, with a multitude of holes,|! 


One's a mother, and may feel, | partees, but was seklom observed to laugh 
When that she knows me dead. Some air—more| more than became the dignity of a philo- 
aur: sopher: yet, though his temper was ra- 


Where are you?—I am blind—my hands are 


‘est species, and when so fine that it is al- 
\most imperceptible to our senses, is not, 
las we suppose, a single line, but a rope, 


numbed; 


Phis is a wiotey night. So, cover me. 


[ Dies 





BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF ARIOSTO. 
~—_ 
Ludoyico Ariostogwas born at Reggio, 
Italy, on the 8th September, 1474. 

From his early age be gave uncommon 
presages of future genius, having com- 
posed a kind of tragedy from the story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, which he caused to 
be represented before his brothers and 
sisters, ata period of life when other boys 
are only entering on their studies. At 
first, Ariosto was destined by his father, 
for some lucrative profession, and with, 
that view he sent him to Padua, where! 
he spent five years in the study of the 
law, But Nicolo, (the old man’s name)! 
finding that his son had no relish for such} 
pursuits, permitted him to obey the strong! 
propensity of his genius, which evidently! 
pointed out to what nature had designed) 
him. 

At the age of twenty-four, Ariosto found} 
himself involved by the cares of a family,| 
owing to the death of his father, who left| 
a numerous offspring, with a very slender} 
patrimony. Notwithstanding the trouble 
this gave him, before he had reached his 
twenty-ninth year he had acquired con- 
siderable reputation fur his Latin verses, 
and numerous poems and sonnets, full of 
spirit and imagination. At thirty, he be- 
gan his Orlando. About this period, he 
was selected by Alphonso, Duke of Fer- 


-|,was very remote from a rigid disposition ‘|| In the earlier part se apa Bon, 


ther inclined to melancholy, which is per- 


- ; lcomposed of at least four thousand 
haps the nature of every great genius, he 


| strands. 








| betug particularly. open and sprightly in|! of Languedoc, fabricated a pair of stock- 


yx } ie : - 5 
»y Whom) ings and a pair of gloves from the threads 
his company was tnuch coveted. Ife was| of spiders. They were nearly as strong 


jan avowed enemy to ceremony, though) as sik, and of a beautiful gray colour! 
| always ready to pay due respect to place; 


Hy - ° ° 
his conversation with women, 





land rank. He abhorred all those digni-|} 
| tues that could oniy be aequired by servi-|| STAGES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
lity : he wes a sincere lover of his coun- —_ 


jiry, loyal to his prince, and steady in his} Human life may be divided into three’ 
friendships. In his diet he was abstemi-|! stages. 

ous, making only one meala day, and'that|| The first, the period of preparation 
generally toward the evening, and was! from our birth, till about our twenty-first 
neither curious fer variety or delicacies,||year, when the body has generally at- 


being indeed a contemner of luxury in 
general. : 

White he was composing his Orlando, 
he would frequently rise in the middle o. 
the night, and cause his servant to bring 
him- pen, ink, and paper, when he wrote 
down what had immediately occurred to 
his imagination, which in the day he com- 
municated to his friends. 

His integrity was incorruptible, as ap- 
ipears by what he says to his brother 
Galasso of the old man, who being pos- 
sessed of great wealth, was fearful of being 
poisoned by his relations, and therefore 
would trust himself in no hands but Ari- 
osto.. His affection *3 a son and brother, 
is seen from the care he took of his fami- 
ly, after the death of his father. 

He took great delight in building, but 
was an economist in his expenses that 
way. A friend once expressing astonish- 
ment that he, who had described such 





\tained the acmé of expansion :—till then, 
a continual and copious supply of chyle is. 
necessary, not only to keep our machine- 
ry in repair, but to furnish material for 
the increase of it. 

The second trom twenty-one to forty- 
two, the period of active usefulness, 


BOTANICAL EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 


It isa newly established fact in Natur- 
al History, deserving the attention of or- 
namental Botanists, that a much greater 
‘proportion of the various species of the 


the endurance of extreme heat than .of 
vielentcold. Recent writers have drawn 
‘this observation from an accurate survey 
\of vegetation. through its distinct grada- 
\tions frem the polar towards the equato- 
‘rial regions, marking, in each stage, the 
The only excep- 
|tion to the general rule is that of the Li- 
ichens, which are to be found in all eli- 
|mates, and alike unassailable by the ex- 
tremes ofeach. It is evident from this, 
\that the varieties of indigenous plants, in- 
‘crease in proportion as we approach the 
equator ; for, although in lands nearest 
to the pole, Spitzbergen and Greenland, 
the number of species. do not exceed 30, 
yet they increase gradually, thus—Lap- 
land, 534—Iceland, 553--Sweden, 1300, 
Centre of Europe, 2000—Piedmont, 
2800-—and 4000 in Jamaica. This is an 
increasing ratio which cannot be the ef; 
fect of chance,, and is worthy botanical 
consideration. 


\progressive course, 


change than latitude ; since it has been 
clearly ascertained that 4 or 5000 yards 
in elevation in- the hottest parts of the 
globe, produce greater changes in tem- 
perature than 5000 miles in distance from 
the equator. It is also a curious fact, as 
ascertained by Humboldt, that ir South 
America, plants will grow at a height of 
1800 yards above that elevation, where 
on the Alps and Pyrenees vegetation 
ceases. 
_—— 
MINERVA MEDICA:. 
> 
ANTIDOTES TO PCISON. 

Opium and arsenic, it is well known, 
are poisons: and, as the effects of these 
are often fatal before medical aid can be 
procured, it may not be improper to state 
briefly the principal antidotes to either. 
When poison of any kind has been swal- 
lowed, the immediate object should al- 
ways be that of endeavouring to excite 





during which nothing more is wanted 
than to restore the daily waste, occasion- 
ied by the actions of the vital and.animal 
| functions. 

The third, the period of decline: this 
comes on and proceeds with mure or less 
icelerity, according to the original strength 
of the constitution, and the economy with 
which it has been managed daring the se- 
cond period, Age is a relative term, 





one man is as old at forty as another is at 
sixty, but after forty-two, the most vigor- 
ous become gradually more passive ; and 
after sixty-three, pretty nearly quite so. 





vomiting ; but much time is often lost by 
waiting the operations of medical emeticss 
when the discharge from the stomach 
might be much more speedily effected by 
mechanical means. Let, then, the per- 
sons who are about the individual who has 
taken poison, force a feather, or a piece 
of stick, or any thing that can be imme- 
diately procured, down the throat, and 
thus continue to irritate the parts till vo- 
miting is induced. Emetics are, of course, 
to be administered as soon as they can be 
procured, when the power of swallowing 
is not suspenced. ‘After the contents of 





The teeth are renewed at the seventh year. 








magnificert edifices in his poem, should 


R | 


Puberty arriyes at twice seven  < 


the stomach have thus been discharged, 
it is of consequence to recollect that acics 


But it must be remem-- 
iibered that altitude produces a greater 
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are the best correctives of opium, and/|lent observa’ ions on the capability of hard|} 
In the one case, that|}bodies to conduct sound, in the Memoirs} 


alkalies of arsenic. 
of opium, then, let- vinegar or Jemon juice, 
diluted with about an equal quantity of 
water, be freely and copiously adminis- 
tered: in t',2 other, that of arsenic, let a 
solution of soap in water be made as 
strong, and poured down as quickly as 
possible. This last answers a double 
purpose, the alkali of the soap acting up- 
on the acid of the arsenic, and thus de- 
4roying its virulence ; and the oily prin- 
ciple of this material, liberated, in some 
measure, from its alkali, seems to lubri- 
cate the coat of the stomach, and thus, at 
once, to abate the inflammation already 
excited, and to defend the parts from the 
further influence of the poison. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
_FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Peveril of the Peak.—\t appears from 
‘he latest London papers, that the long 
expected novel of the “* Great Unknown,” 
entitled, ‘* Peveril of the Peak,”’ was not 
forthcoming at the close of the last year, 
although a translation of the work was 
pompously announced, in the French 
journals, in the month of November. We 
are now assured that the novel will ex- 
tend to four volumes ; that it commences 
with the latter period of the Protectorate, 
and is continued through the Restoration 
and a great part of Charles II.’s reign. It 
contains a character of Oliver Cromwell, 
and doubtless the author has also intro- 
duced several of the striking personages 
who graced or dishonoured the Court of 
the restored Monarch, to diversify and 
embellish his story. 

> 

Newspapers.—It ts said that the British 
covernment contemplate the repeal of the 
ax on n pers, by which it is suppos- 
ed thatiie receipt KA sivonlenistdh bes 
tes would be quadrupled, and the con- 
sumption on paper increased beyond cal- 
culation, by an extended circulation of 
newspapers. 

> 

Singular eccurrence.—--At Deanston, 
near the village of Doune, in the county 
of Perth, (Scotland) there is a manu- 


factory where cotton is woven by ma- 
Iron cylinders were used in 
order to apply the weaver’s dressing 
(which is a paste made of wheat flour 
or barley meal) to the cloth. The cast- 
iron cylinder was in a short time ren- 
dered quite soft, and similar to plum- 
This 
eflect was so complete, that the pro- 
prietors were obliged te substitute wood 
The paste employed 
was uncommonly sour, and it is sup- 
posed that the acid had produced this 
A similar effect is pro- 
¢aced upon cast-iron by the action of 
the muriate of magnesia, and probably 


chinery. 


go, by the action of the paste, 
in place of iron. 
curious effect. 


also by other salts. 


—- 


Deaf and Dumb.—It is mentioned, in a 
German Journal, that in the year 1750, a 
merchant of Cleves, named Jorrissen, who 
had become almost totally deaf, sitting one 
day near a harpsichord while some per- 
son was playing, and having a tobacco-pipe 
‘0 his mouth, the bow] of which rested 
accidentally against the body of the instru- 
ment, he was agreeably and unexpectedly 
‘urprised to hear all the notes in the most 
By a little reflection 
and practice he again obtained the use of 
this valuable sense, which, as Bonnee 
says, connects us with the moral world: 
'-rhe soon learned, by means of a piece 
hard wood, one end of which he placed 
against his teeth, to keep up a conversa- 
‘ton, and to be able to understand the 
His son afterwards made 
‘his beneficial discovery the subject of an 
‘nan-ural dissertation, published at Halle, 
Perolle has given some.excel- 


distinct manner. 


‘east whisper, 


m 1754, 















































of the Academy of Turin, for 1790 aud| 
1791. The effect is the same, if the per- 
son who speaks, rests the stick against his 
throat or his breast; or when one rests 
the stick which he holds in his teeth 
against some vesse! into which the other 
speaks. 


> 
Esquimauz Ingenuity.—Ellis, speaking 
of the Esquimaux, says, that “‘ their snow 
eyes,” as they are called, are a proof of 
their sagacity. ‘They are little pieces of 
wood or ivory, properly formed to cover 
the organs of vision, and tied on bebind 
the head. They have two slits of the ex- 
act length of the eyes, but very narrow, 
and they see through them very distinct- 
ly, and without the least inconvenience. 
This invention preserves them from snov 
blindness—a very dangerous and power- 
ful malady, caused by the action of the 
light strongly reflected from the snow, 
especially in the spring, when the sun is} 
considerably elevated above the horizon. 
The use of these eyes greatly strengthens 
the sight ; and the Esquimaux are so ac- 
customed to them, that when they have a 
mind to view distant objects, they com- 
monly use them instead of spy-glasses.”’ 


—_ 

Mathematics.—A Japanese mathemati- 
cian was required to demonstrate that, in 
a right angled triangle, the square of the 
hypothe:iuse is equal to the squares of 
the other two sides. Having drawn a fi- 
gure with a pair of compasses, on paper, 
he cut out the three squares, folded the 
squares of the short sides into a number of 
triangles, and also cut out these triangles, 
then laying the several triangles on the 
surface of the large square, he made them 
exactly cover and fit it. 


—~—_— 

Van Dieman’s Land.—A young settler 
in this promising country, in a letter toa 
friend, dated in June last, says that all the 
fruits cultivated in England will grow in 
that climate, though none of them had 
been found natives of the soil. ‘| We 
have (contitives the writer) varieties from 
seed, which would do honour to any hor- 
ticulturist with you. Our golden pippin 
is nearly as large as your codling. The 
wild flowers here deserve to be collected; 
I intend to do it, and to send you a Flora 
of the “ wild flowers of Tasmania,” to 
present to some Botanical Society. 1 ex- 
pect to get in this year 50 acres of wheat, 
and 30 acres of barley, oats, potatoes, &c. 
which is a great deal for a new settler to 
break up the first year. We reckon the 
land to produce twenty bushels in the first 
year, with one ploughing, and depend 
confidently on having thirty bushels or 
more per acre the second season. Cape 
barley and potatoes grow well here, 
though subject to some check from the 
cold nights of summer. Every thing 
grown in England is said te grow here in 
greater perfection. Our vegetation is 
very rapid. A young tree grows here as 
much in one year, as with you in two; 
and bears fruit in the same manner. All 
the English grasses grow here well. The 
native grass is sweeter than yours, but 
grows so scanty, that it will require four 
acres to fatten a beast here as much as 
one would do in England. Grass and 
clover seeds are much wanted. We shall 
make hay next harvest of the native grass 
of the soil, and then I intend to send you 
a specimen of “* Tasmanian Hay Tea.” 
On the borders of the Lake Lord, seven- 
ty miles round, 1 pick up some agates, 
crystals, &c. which I wish may prove to 
be diamonds, we should then soon be 
thickly peopled. This lake is on a high 
elevation, and frozen over in the winter. 
I cannot say much for the scenery of this 
island ; when you have taken one view, 
you have seen the whole of the wild and 
uncultivated waste. But we are soon ac- 
customed to the wild and desolate view 
of the hills and woods ; cultivation and 
population, flocks and herds, villages ahd 
towns, will soon alter their aspect. 


~ 
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-"angle so acute and so smeoth, projecting 
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Social Grossbeak.—This bird inhabits 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


—~<_— 
No. XLVI. of the Minerva will contain the 





the interior country at the Cape of Good 
Hope. They build ina species of mimo- 
sa, which grows to an uncommon size ; 
and which they seem to have selected for 
that purpose, as well on account of its am- 
ple head, and the great strength of its 
branches, calculated to admit and to sup- 
port the extensive buildings which they 
have to erect, as for the tallness and 
smoothness of its trunk, which their great 
enemies, the serpent tribe, are unable to 
climb. The method in which the nests 
themselves are fabricated is highly curi- 
ous. In the one described by Mr. Pater- 
son there could be no less a number, he 
says, than from 800 to 1000 residing un- 

the same roof. He calls it a roof, 
because it perfectly resembles that of a 
thatched house ; and the ridge forms an 


over the entrance of the nest below, that 
it is impossible for any reptile to ap- 
proach them, The industry of these 
birds seems almost equal to that of the 
bee : throughout the day they appear to 
be busily employed in carrying a fine spe- 
cies of grass, which is the principal ma- 
terial they employ for the purpose of 
erecting this extraordinary work, as well 
as for additions and repairs. Though Mr 
Paterson’s short stay in the country was 
not sufficient to satisfy him by ocular 
proof, that they added to their nest as 
they annually increased in numbers, still 
from the many nests which he has seen 
borne down with the weight, and others 
which he observed with their boughs 
completely covered over, it would appear 
that this is really the case ; when the tree 
which is the support of this aerial city is 
obliged to give way to the increase of 
weight, it is obvious that they are no lon- 
ger protected, and are under the necessi- 
ty of rebuilding in other trees. One of 
these deserted nests he had the curiosity 


following articles : 

PoruLaR TALES.—Christian Wolf. A Tru: 
Story. : 
THE TRAVELLER.—-Manners and Customs 6 
the Crim Tartars. No. I. 
LITERATURE.—Aniicipations of Public Opi- 
nion, in the year 2300, on the Poets of the presen! 
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lin Jones. 
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——-A thing of Shreds and Patches'—Hamuer. 











A specimen of letter-press printing, en- 
tirely new, has been exhibited in this city, 
which has for its object the prevention of 
counterfeiting bank notes. It has been got 
up at the type foundry of Mr, E. White, 
and the artist is Mr. E. Starr. From the 
appearance of the notes printed by this 
method, it is anticipated that greater ob- 
stacles will be thrown in the way of counter 
feiters than they have hitherto experienced. 
The importation of gunpowder into the 
United States, which usually amounted to 
700,000 Ibs. annually, was only 70,000 tbs. 
during the last year. 

A flax and hemp gin has been put in suc 
cessful operation near Columbus, in Ohio. 





» hreak. dlewn , ec ac torinform hinscif of 
the internal structure of it, and found it 
equally ingenious with that of the exter- 
nal. There are many entrances, each 
of which forms a regular street, with nests 
on both sides; at about two inches dis- 
tance from each other. From every ap- 
pearance, the nest which he dissected 
had been inhabited for many years ; and 
some parts of it were much more com- 
plete than others. 


~— 


Roek.—T his is a gregarious bird, some- 
times being seen in immense flocks, so as 
to almost darken the air in their flight, 
which they regularly perform morning 
and evening, except in breeding time, 
when the daily attendance of both male 
and female is required for the use of in- 
cubation, or feeding the young, for it is 
observed that they do both by turns. As 
these birds are apt to form themselves 
into societies, such places as they frequent 
during breeding time are called rooke- 
ries; and they generally choose a large 
clump of the tallest trees for this pur- 
pose ; but make so great a litter, and such 
a perpetual chatter, that nothing but ha- 
bit, and a length of time, can reconcile 
one to the noise. They begin to build in 


It is estimated, that there are printed in 
the State of New-York, eight millions and 
five hundred thousand newspapers annually. 


There isa singular circumstance connected 
with Bideford bridge: the tide flows so ra- 
pidly, that the bridge cannot be repaired by 
mortar. The bridge corporation, therefore, 
keep boats in employ to bring muscles to it, 
and the interstices of the bridge are filled by 
hand with those muscles ; and it is support- 
ed from being driven away by the tide en 
tirely hy the strong threads.these muscles fix 
to the stone work. 

An improvement in surgery is announced 
in the Canada papers, which appears almost 
incredible. It is said that Wm. Sleigh, Esq 
lecturer in Montreal on anatomy, physiolo- 
gy, and surgery, has discovered a method of 
extracting the urinary calculi, without touch- 
ing the skin with a koife; that the actual 
operation does not occupy the eighth ef a 
minute ; and that it is attended with no more 
danger than that of bleeding inthe arm. A 
stone. lately extracted by this process, weigh 
ed 798 grains: its circumference measuring, 
in two opposite directions, five inches eac: 
way, and the patient was well on the third 
day after the operation. 





~— 


MARRIED, 
Mr. George Christopher Blackwood to Miss 
Eliza Cook. 4 
Mr. Sacket Leverich to Miss Cornelia Duryee. 
Mr. William Steele to Miss Hamilton Marsha}! 








March, and after the breeding season for- 
sake their nest trees, going to roost else- 
where, but have been observed to return 
to them in August: in October they re- 
pair their nests. 

> 


Lapwing, or Tewit.—As soon as the 
young lapwings are hatched, they run 


like chickens ; the parents show remark-| 
able solicitude for them, flying with great 


| VYhomas J. Matris, Esq. to,Miss Sarah Jones. 
|} Mr. James Rodgers to Miss Julia Ann Boger. 
| Mr. Owen Griffis to Mise Mary Williams. 
| Mr. James Gray to Miss Sarah Goslin. 
Mr. David Hurlbutt to Miss Julia Maria 
Higgins, daughter of M. D. Higgins, Esq. 

Mr. Charles Comer to Miss Catharine Dram 
mer. 

Mr. William A. Spencer to Eleanora Lorillard 


DIED, 
Mrs. Mary Jane Stevens, wife of Dr. Alexander 





anxiety near them, striking at either men}, Stevens. 


or dogs that approach, and often flutter- 
ing along the ground like a wounded bird, 
to a considerable distance from their nest, 
to delude their pursuers ; and to aid the 
deceit, they become more clamorous when 


/most remote from them. 


Mr. James Quin, grocer, aged 32 years. 

Miss Susannah Morss, in the 58th year of he: 

. 
+ Mary Waring, in the 55th year of her age. 

On the 7th, Mr. Henry Daly. 

Mes. Catharine Fleming, in the 52d year of 
her age. 

On the 8th, General John Swartwout. 

















POLTRY. 
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“itis the gittof POETRY to haliow every place m 
which it moves; 10 breathe round nature aa odour more 
exquisite (haa the perfume oj the rose. and to shee over 
ta tint more magies’ than the blush of morning 





For the Miuerva 


TO A SLELPING INFANT. 









Uncensc ous babe: thy peacefui breast 
Is calin and happy now; 

No cares disturb thy pleasant dreams, 
Or cloud thy infant brow. 


Refreshing dews of bliss are shed 
A;cund thy life's bright morn, 
Yet ah! beneath that quiet head, 

Will rive full many a thorn, 


aha) 


What! though veneath noon’s glowing rays, 
‘Thy tipvenca charms may bloom, 
Though gentle zephyrs wait around, 

And waft a sweet periume : 


Alas! peshaps the mildew spot 
May taint thy virgin white, 

Or noontide’s sickly, scorching beams 
May biast thee ere ‘tis night. 


Anu now, ye sluggards, sloths, and beaux, 
Who dread the breath that winter blows, 
Pursue the counsel of a friend, 
Who never found it yet offend : 
While Winter deals his frost around, 
Go face the air and beat the ground ; 
With cheerful spirits exereise, 
Tis there lite’s balmy blessing lies. 
On bill and dale, 
Though sharp the gale, 
And frozen you behold it is ; 
The blood shall glow, 
And sweetly flow, 
And you'll ne’er cry, how cold it is! 





~_ 
THE LAMENTATION OF A MOUSE IN A TRAP. 


Unhappy maid! withio this wiry cave, 

Death’s certain summons doom'd alas, to wait! 
shall curst Grimalkin's guts prove Muszy’s grave? 

So young '—in pleasure’s spring to meet my fate? 


Those jet-bead eyes that fired beholder’s hearts, | 
This velvet skin, small ears, and needle claws! 
Those whiskers, often stiled love's keenest darts, | 
Must they be crush’d withio a murderer's jaws’? 











Was it for this, with caintiest morsels fed, 
From the scoop’ cheese. or bacon’s tasteful side, 
Mamma with tenderness her Muzzy bred, 





If stall. thou dost survive the tomb, 
And eve behoids ihy charms, 

Think not to ’sctpe thy certain doom, 
Or fice death’s chilling arms. 


For lo! from childhood’s opening morn, 
To youth s gay, spurtive noon, 

And su!l, to evenings pensive hour, 
He lurks behine thy bloom. 


leep, innocent! for visions fais 
hy calin repose shall bless ; 


¢ 


And ost thy smiling cheek shal! fee! 


A mother’s solt Caress. 
rhe thorns that wait life’s gayest hours, 
Can not thy young heart move, 
Yor stil! a mother’s gentle arins 


Protect hes infant love 


could thou know thy blessed state 


h 
Thou ne’er would’st leave her breast, 


it on that pillow soft reclicec, 


In lasting slumbers rest. 


—>— 
HOW COLD IT IS 
ow the blust’ring Boreas blows, 
See all the waters round are froze; 
Phe trees that skirt the dreary plain, 
All day 


The trembling fore 


a murm sing cry maintain; 
st bears their moa 
And sadly mingles groan with groar 
How dismal all from east to west! 
Heav'n defend the poor distress'd 
Such is the tale 
On hill and vale; 
Each traviler may behold it is; 
While low and high 
Aie heard to cry, 
Bless my heart, how cold it is! 
Now lisps Sir Fopling, tender weed 
A!) shiv’ring hke a sbaken reed ! 
How keent he air attacks my back ! 
John, place some list upon that crack; 
10, sand-bag al! the sashes round, 
And see there’s not an air-hole fouad— 
Ah! bless me, now I feel a breath, 
vved lack! “tis like the chill of death. 
Indulgence pale 
Tells this sad tale, 
Till he in furs enfolded is, 
Still, stiil complains 
For all his pains, 
Bless my heart, how cold it is! 


Now the poor newsman from the town 
Explores his path along the down, 
Lis frozen fingers sadly blows, 

And still he seeks, and still it snows: 

Go, take his paper, Richard, go, 

And give a dram to make him glow ; 
This was thy cry, 
Humanity : 

More precious far than gold it is, 
Such gifts to deal, 

When newsmen feel, 


clad ia snow, how cold itis 





Ott would she ery—** My cear, my best lov’d care, 
| “ Touch not your prey "till well the place you scan; 
|| ‘*Grimaikia! of that monster, O beware !— 


} 
| Clasp’ me, and cali’d me still her litt!e pride? i} 
| 


"i “ Abd that more savage two-lege’d monster, man.” 


t 
| My duty's forfeit now untimely pay ; 
Be wara' by me nor thus rebellious prove, 


| 
| 
{ 

it 

i] 

| I, wretched I unheedful of her love, 

Ye mice! | 


but ah! your parents’ love obey 


To poor papa had this sad hour been giv'n, 

| Flow would the sight his tender bosom wound! ' 
But poor papa—such the high will of beav'n! 

| Last April day was in a cream-bow! drown'd 


li And must I die? no more Squeekero’s strain, 
mqueekero! loveliest youth of hopeful mice ! 
Shali flatt'ring homage pay ;- in hopes to gain 
That heart, whose worth he swore was past ali price. 


}} His lengthen'd tail! but, ab, that tail no more 

| Nor hero’: form again shall bless my sight; 
His wit waich set the table in a roas, 

| Poor Musry’s soul shall ne'er again delight 


i Kiem oft. Squeekero, have you vow’d—" Nopow'r, 

} “ On earth, from your embrace should Mugzy tear;” 
| Let not Grimalkia’s spiked jaws cevour, 

| But from this horrid cave your Muzzy bear. 

| 


Methinks the fell devourer I espy, 

With eyes like tiery suns that flash forth dread 
An! tail like threat’ning comet rais’d on high, | 
| And giant-paw, prepared to strike me dead. 








| No parent, lover, friend, at that sad hour, 
| On light’: 


} 

| ing’s wiogs to fy with vengeful ai! 

|| And can ye—can ye let the fiend devour, 

i Ah me !—) our darling—your poor little maid 

| 

{ Squeekero! parents! friends! like light’ning fly, 


Bring armies—quick—tear, rend this hated jai! : 
} No parent, lover, friend, alas, is nigh, 
Nor could whole armies in this case avail. 


Ah, no! Squeekero ! parents come noi near, 

} Lest your fond beart suould break to see me thus; 
| To your wise precepts bad { leat ao ear, 

Poor Muzzy had uot fall'a a prey to puss. 


The bait, whic 
i So tempting, now how hateful to mine eye 
Repentance oft attends a liquorish taste; 


1 but a few short minutes past, 


From Muzzy’s fate, learn maidens, to be wise. 


Attends the wretch who not a parent hears, 


| 

\ 

\ 

| A certain judgment (such heav'ns wise decree) 
; - 

| But oark, the ureadful latch is rais'd, and see, 

| 


Have mercy, heav’n! a two-legg’d fiend appears. 


But one, Of ali the group most staid, 
Still warn’d her vent’rous mates—* Alas, 








CHRONOLOGY, 








How oft has shipwreck whelm’d the maid 
Whose pity would help Time to pass.” 


Lightly his boat across the stream 
Love guides, his hoary freight receives, 
And, fluttering ’mid the sunny gleam, 
His canvass to the breezes give : 
And plying light his little oars— 
In treble now, and now in bass, 
‘“ See, girls,” th’ enraptur’d urchin roars, 
** How gaily love makes time to pass !”” 


But soon—'tis love’s proverbial crime— 
Exhausted, he his oars let fall: 

And quick those oars are snatch’d by time, 
And heard ye not the rallier’s call ? 

‘© What, tired so soon of thy sweet toil, 
Poor child, thou sleepest! I, alas! 

In graver strain repeat the while, 
My song—’tis time makes love to pass !” 


== 
Eyigrams. 


I searce can blame thee, foolish Fly, 

Vent'riong too near Elmira’s eye, 

For, giddy Fly, thou still delightest 

To wanton where the beams are brightest, 

Aad many a gaudy insect round 

Doth court the death that thou hast found. 

—_ 
Says Murphy to Paddy, ‘* You're surely an ass, 
To shut both your eyes, and then look in the glass!’ 
Says Paddy, ‘* You blockhead, I wanted a peep, 
To see what a beauty I look’d—when asleep! 
~~ 
“ The instant,” cried Richard, ** I fiad the sweet maid, 
On whese rosy-ting’d cheek is pure virtue displayed ; 
Who is free from ail artful, coquettish vain pride, 
That same moment I'l! make the dear charmer my bride,” 
** If till then,” answered Will, “ you think fit to tarry, 
You never, I fear, my dear fellow, will marry.’ 
—=_ 
YOU CAN'T IF YOU WILE. 

Where there's a will, you’re pleas’d to say, 
A man may alwys find a way; 
I would you'd make the fact appear, 
For here, in jail, I've been a year, 
And, tho’ my will is very stout; 
No way I find of getting out! 


—————>_~_z_x$x=—=—=—E—_——_—_—_———— 


ENIG MAS. 
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. aad PS 
** And justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are smal! a 





Answers to Charades in our last. 
a 


The man who instructs, entertains, and inspires, 
I conceive is an author named Coz; 
The second to that, though no person admires, 
Is a Comb, that’s lock'’d up in a box. 
Tig 
The place which sustain'd the attack of ten years, 
Is Troy, once so famous in yore : 
And Weight is a thiog which oft plainly appears 
To press down the weight of threescore. 


—~>— 
NEW PUZZLES. 
RIDDLE. 
The artist, inviting the aid 
Of Judgment, of Taste, and of Skill, 


Such colours has never display'd, 
And I firmly believe never will. 


As my riddle is known to disclose 
By the aid of a reflecting pow'r, 
Yet do not believe I impose, 
When I tell you---’tis merely a flow'r, 


Which adorneth the husbandman’s cot, 
Or enamels the edge of the plain ; 
How biest are those men io their lot, 





| Murd'rous Grimaikin; darting baleful fires, 
| Enters the room—all nature feels the blow, 
) 


} 

i She said, and trembling sweeps the wires, when lo’ 
i 

| 

Poor Muzzy squeeks, and with a nip expires 

| 
‘ 


—~e—- 


i LOVE AND TIME. 

i} Destin'd with restless foot to roam, 

H Old Time, a venerable sage, 

Reaches a river's brink, and “ Come,” 
He cries, “have pity on my age. 

What! on these banks forgotten I, 
Who mask each moment with my glass! 

Hear, damsels, hear my suppliant cry, 
And courteously help Time to pass.” 


Foll many a gentle nymph look’d on ; 
And fain to speed his passage o’er, 
Bade Love,their boatman, fetch the crone : 





| 
| Disporting on the farther shore, 


| If their bosoms are strangers to pain ' 


CHARADES 
I. 


My first a man, that ie lost to al! sense 

Of honour, and virtue, and shame ; 

Who makes Liberty’s cause a blind, and pretence, 
For disgracing his station and name. 

My second’s ap animal, I have been told,; 

Which resides in a far distant clime ; 

But whether domestic, capricious, or bold, 





Excuse me for naming ia rhyme. 
My whole, like afatuus, will lead men astray 
From reason, religion, and right ; 
Tis more to be dreaded than known beasts of prey, 
That prowl after food in the night. 

Ik. 
My first isa circular moticn, 
My second’s a body of water; 
My whole, I’ve a very great notion, 
Has sometimes been fatal as slaughter.) 


_ The Christian Era. 


572 Death of Liuva, King of the Visigoths, in 
Spain. His brother Leovigildis succeeded. 
573 Death of Alboin, King of the Lombards, by 
the treachery of his wile. ‘ 

—— Irruption of the Huns. The French repuls- 
ed them from Thuringia, which they had 
laid waste. 

574. Cleph, King of the Lombards, murdered by 
one of his servants. His dominions were 
divided among his generals. 

—— The Armenians, shaking off the Persian 
oke, were protected by the Emperor. 

—— The Avari passed the Danube, and took 
ssession of several towns in the East. 
575 Justin the Emperor, falling into a state ef 
insanity, his Empress, Sophia, obtained 
peace of the Persians. 

—— Cruel wars among the Kings of France, 
which lasted several years. 

576 Chosroes defeated by Justinian, a Roman 
general, and pursued into the heart of his 
dominions. 

578 Death of Justin the Emperor. Tiberius I. 
his son-in-law, acknowledged his successor. 
579 Death of Chosroes, 80 years old, having 
reigned 48 years. He was succeeded by his 
son Hormisdas II. the most cruel tyrant that 
ever reigned in Persia. 

—— Eighty martyrs put to death by the Lom- 
bards for refusing to eat meat offered to 
idols. 

580 Antioch thrown down by an earthquake. 
582 The Saxons, after invading Italy, returned 
to Germany. 

—— Persecution in Spain by Leovigildis, the 
Arian King of the Goths. 

—— Death of the Emperor Tiberius If. who was 
succeeded by Mauritius of Cappadocia. 
583 Pestilence in France. 





584 Chilperic, King of Soissons, being killed at 
the chace, was succeeded by his sun Clo- 
taire It. 

585 Death of Leovigildisin Spain. His son Re- 
caredo succeeded, and abjured Arianism. 

587 Earthquake at Antioch. 

588 The city of Paris consumed by fire. 

589 Complete victory gained by Philippicus over 


the Persians. 

—— Inundation of the Tiber at Rome followed 
by a plague. 

—— Union of the two empires of China under 
the dynasty of the Seui. 

590 Accession of Gregory the Great to the Pa- 
pal See. 

Pestilence throughout France. 

—— Death of Autharis, King of Lombards. 
by poison. : 

—— The French laid waste Lombardy. 

—— Hormisdas, King of Persia, siain for his 
cruelty, and succeeded by Chosroes If. who 
taking cofuge with the Emperor, was, by 
him, restored, the year following. 
Aglulphus, general of the Lombards, es- 
pousing the Queen, was baptized, and pro- 
claimed King. 

592 Romania and Tuscany laid waste by Ar- 
nulphus, a chief of the Lombards. 

593 Death of Gontran, King of Orleans and 
Burgundy. His nephew, Childebert, suc- 
ceeded him. 

—— The Gascons, people of Spain, crossed the 
Pyrenees, and settled in the country called 
Gascony. 

Agilulphus, King of the Lombards, threaten- 
ed to besiege Rome. 

596 Almost all Italy laid waste by the Lom- 
bards. 

—— Augustine the Monk, sent into England by 
Pope Gregory, ta preach the Gospel. 

—— Death of Chiidebert, King of Austrasia. His 
son, Theodebert, succeeded in Austrasia; 
and Thierry, in Burgundy. 

599 Dreadful Plague in Africa. 

600 Istria laid waste by the Sclavonians and the 
Avari. 

—— Civil War in France. 

—— Clotaire defeated by Theodebert and his 
brother Thierry. 

602 The Lombards. gained a victory over the 
Romans. . E 
—— Phocas proclaimed Emperor by the soldiers 
633 Liuva, son of Recaredo, reigned in Spain for 
23 years: was killed by Vittem, who usurp- 
ed the throne. ’ 
—— Chosroes made war on the Romans. This 
war lasted 18 years. 

—— Phocas sent his and his wife’s picture to 
Rome, and was there proclaimed Emperor. 
The Lombards prepared for war. 

—— Chosroes defeated the Roman army. 

604 Death of St. Augustine, first bishop of Can- 
terbury. 

606 Death of Pope Sabinianus: his body was 
cast out of the city, for refusing to distribute 
the grain of the church among the poor. 
—— Narses, a Roman general, accused of trait- 
orous correspondence with Persia, implore’ 
pardon of Phocas, who, after promising biw 
mercy, ordered him to be burnt alive. 
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